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...  for  it  lightens  the  task  by  refreshing 
the  nerves  and  the  spirit  of  the  worker. 
It  tends  to  make  work  more  pleasurable 
as  well  as  profitable  and  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure  time. 


Artist:  0.  W.  Neebe 
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New  Olds  Catalog  Features 

4-Color  Photography 


The  Olds  Division  of  the  Chicago 
Musical  Instrument  Company  has  just 
mailed  its  new  catalog  to  franchised 
dealers  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  first  time,  many  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  will  contain  4-color  photographs  of 
the  instruments. 

Unusual  in  format,  this  catalog  has 
eight  sections  which  are  arranged  by 
families  of  instruments.  The  first  page 
of  each  section  gives  a  brief  history  of 
the  instrument,  ideal  for  customer  refer¬ 
ence  and  for  answering  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  the  dealer  receives  from  young 
musicians  for  historical  data  on  the  in¬ 
strument  they  are  about  to  buy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  section  has  a  feature  page 
which  deuils  those  construction  elements 
of  the  instrument  which  make  Olds 
products  outstanding  in  the  band  instru¬ 
ment  field. 

The  inside  front  and  back  covers  of 
the  catalog  contain  production  scenes 
shot  at  the  factory  depicting  the  many 
steps  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
fine  band  instrument.  The  catalog  in¬ 
cludes  a  brief  history  of  the  Olds  com¬ 
pany  plus  information  on  the  Olds  Edu¬ 
cational  Service  and  the  Olds  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program.  In  addition,  a  complete 
listing  of  cases,  case  covers,  records  and 
accessories  helps  make  this  catalog  a 
complete  reference  for  the  Olds  dealer 
and  his  customer. 

Catalogs  are  available  on  request  from 
the  Olds  Division  of  the  Chicago  Musi¬ 
cal  Instrument  Company,  7373  W.  Ci¬ 
cero,  Chicago  46,  Illinois. 


Carl  Fischer  Ml  Co 

Has  New  Buffet  Catalog 

An  all  new,  two-color,  24  page  Buffet 
Catalog  is  now  available  from  the  Carl 
Fischer  Company.  Illustrated  are  the 
Master  and  Academy  lines  in  the  Buffet 
Clarinets,  Alto  and  Bass  Clarinets, 
Oboes  and  English  Horn.  The  addition 
of  the  Evette  and  the  Evette  &  Schaef¬ 
fer  models,  which  introduce  the  new 
“Vibra-Tex”  and  “Lustra-Finish”  mod¬ 
els,  has  enabled  the  Fischer  Company 
to  offer  a  line  of  Clarinets  in  every 
possible  price  range. 

Also  shown  are  the  new  Buffet  Dyn- 
action  Saxophones,  and  the  medium- 
priced  Evette  &  Schaeffer  Saxophones. 
Prices  include  case  and  accessories  in 
both  these  lines. 

Completely  new  is  the  introduction  of 
the  Evette  &  Schaeffer  line  of  Flutes 
with  models  ranging  from  the  low-priced 


nickel-plated  model  to  the  finest  Master 
sterling-silver  model. 

A  complete  line  of  mouthpieces,  ac¬ 
cessories  and  Buffet  reeds  conclude  this 
fine  catalog.  Write  to  the  Carl  Fischer 
Musical  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.,  105  East 
16th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York. 


Th«  Price  Is  Right 

The  dime  isn’t  entirely  worthless  —  it 
makes  a  fairly  good  screwdriver. 


Wexler  Presents  ROI  —  . 

New  Instrument  Germicidal 
And  Deodorant 


An  amazing  new  chemical  that  kills 
germs  on  instruments  —  prevents  rust, 
mold  and  mildew  —  and  destroys  odor 
—  is  being  offered  for  the  first  time  by 
David  Wexler  &  Co.,  Chicago  whole¬ 
salers. 

Roi  was  discovered  by  a  famous 
Viennese  chemist.  It  destroys  bacteria 
and  viruses  that  cause  dangerous  diseases 
and  threaten  health  of  players  using  in¬ 
struments. 

Roi  has  been  approved  by  hospitals 
and  testing  laboratories.  It  is  non-toxic, 
non-allergic,  and  effective  for  more 
than  one  year. 

Roi  is  completely  safe  —  will  not  bum 
or  explode.  Every  bandman,  every  stu¬ 
dent,  every  teacher  should  use  this 
proved  protection  on  his  wind  instru¬ 
ment  to  safeguard  health  and  keep  in- 
stmments  in  sanitary,  rust-proof  and 
odor-free  condition.  Retails  $].98. 

Main  offices  of  David  Wexler  &  Co. 
are  at  823  So.  Wabash,  Chicago  5,  III. 
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FHIL  GRANT.  GIL  BREINBS,  DICK  HOROWITZ 

Oo/cfilfdii  Bsnci  P&rcussionists 

Know  Why  They  Choose  GRE  I  wwH 

The  Goldman  Band,  conducted  by  world  renown  Richard  Franko  Goldman,  is  well  known  for  its  stirring 
performances  in  the  summer  concerts  at  Central  Park  Mall  in  New  York  City.  Such  fame,  world-wide  in  scope, 
demands  the  best  in  instruments.  That’s  why  the  outstanding  Goldman  pecussionists  must  choose  their  equip¬ 
ment  so  carefully  ...  for  superb  tone,  precise  construction,  and  lasting  service.  They  have  chosen  GRETSCH. 

The  superior  construction  of  GRETSCH  percussion  equipment  will  give  years  of  exceptional  service  to  your 
school.  And  like  the  Goldman  Band  drum  section,  you’ll  also  want  the  world’s  finest,  most  brilliant  cymbals: 
K.  ZILDJIAN. 

Write  for  details  on  GRETSCH  concert  band  equipment  Dept  SM-21D 


GRETSCH 


Hear  “The  Sound  of  the  Goldman  Band”  DL-8931  Oecca  Records’  new  album  release 


THE  FRED.  GRETSCH  MFQ.  CO.  •  60  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN  11,  N.  Y. 
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The  Brass 
UUorkshop 


By  Dr.  George  Reynolds,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 

Diractor  •t  Baada,  Caraaci*  laatitata  af  Tachaalanr,  nttsbarch  II.  Pa. 


PuWitKan  thovid  land  all  atolariol  for  raviaw  diract  to  Dr.  RaynoMt. 


ELKHART.  INDIANA 


THB  MARTIN 
BAND  INSTRUMBNT 
COMPANY 


Jdmes  Austin 
Trumpet 
With  The 
HOUSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 
Mr.  Austin  uses  a 
Martin  Custom 
Committee  Trumpet 


Recentiy  1  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  an  extra  member  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  section  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  rehearsals  and  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Gustav  Mahler  6th 
Symphony.  This  was  a  rare  and  wonder¬ 
ful  experience  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  renewed  insights 
and  observations  I  was  able  to  make. 

First,  at  such  a  time,  it  is  the  “mo¬ 
ment  of  truth.”  You  miut  have  the 
technical  command  of  your  instrument 
and  the  musical  maturity  and  back¬ 
ground  of  experiences  to  draw  upon  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  obligation  your  part 
demands.  You  are  immediately  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  demands  of  alert  initiative 
on  your  part  to  meet  each  entrance. 
Your  skill  at  transposition,  ability  to 
grasp  the  going  rhythm  and  tempo  and 
to  fit  your  part  into  the  tonal  picture 
are  things  taken  for  granted. 

Your  conductor  is  concerned  primarily 
with  getting  the  overall  dimensions  of 
the  work  in  a  perspective  where  his  in¬ 
terpretive  concepts  can  be  given  full 
play.  As  a  player,  you  must  keep  an  alert 
eye  on  the  baton  for  fulfilling  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  indications. 

Your  ear  must  analyze  where  your 
part  fits  into  an  ensemble.  Is  it  a  solo 
voice,  a  part  of  the  background  color 
or  part  of  a  tutti  which  must  be  in  bal¬ 
ance?  Are  you  in  tune?  Does  your  tone 
quality  match  the  rest  of  your  section? 
Are  you  phrasing  with  the  section  lead¬ 
er?  Your  conductor  will  give  you  indica¬ 
tions  as  you  rehearse  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  to  improve  your  perspective  as 
to  how  the  part  fits  into  the  overall 
scheme. 

Here  is  the  challenge  for  the  eye,  the 
ear  and  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
veloped  motor  skills  which  give  you  the 
technical  command  of  the  instrument. 
It  is  here  that  the  rewarding  satisfaction 
of  playing  an  instrument  is  fulfilled  and 
the  many  hours  of  practice  come  to  frui¬ 
tion. 


"C«nt«r  the  Tone” 

So  many  players  are  too  easily  satis¬ 
fied  that  getting  a  note  played  at  the 
ri^t  time  is  enough.  A  careless  habit  of 
the  approximate  lip  setting  is  enough. 
These  merely  deprives  the  player  of  the 
beauty  of  a  resonant  clear  tone  and 
makes  his  playing  more  out  of  tune  and 
less  rewarding.  It  is  the  player  who  takes 
great  pride  in  his  tone  and  wants  con- 
sistantly  good  tone  on  every  pitch  who 
becomes  the  artist  player.  This  is  a 
product  of  the  ever  alert  ear.  It  is 
achieved  by  developing  a  sensitive  and 
responsive  embouchure  capable  of  min¬ 
ute  adjustment  to  intonation  and  tcMial 
demands  of  a  given  moment.  My  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  training  suggest 
that  the  best  way  for  brass  players  to  im- 
(Tum  to  page  54) 
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dopartnirnt  operates  two  candy  vending 
machines  which  are  open  only  after 
school  hours.  Last  year  for  the  first  time 
the  music  department  received  the  con¬ 
cession  stand  profit  from  three  home 
football  games.  The  music  parents 
handle  the  finances  of  the  candy  ma¬ 
chines  and  operate  the  concession  stands; 
the  proceeds  from  these  two  sources  are 
being  saved  for  new  band  uniforms  as 
needed  in  future  years.  The  total  earn¬ 
ings  of  all  projects  mentioned  is  $25(X) 
annually.  This  is  made  possible  with 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  .students  and 
parents,  so  now  let  us  see  how  these 
earnings  benefit  the  music  students. 

Throughout  each  school  year  much 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  playing  of  good 
quality  music  in  an  artistic  manner. 
Complete  iastrumentation  is  helpful  for 
this  to  become  a  reality  as  well  as  the 
availability  of  good  quality  instruments. 

The  Madi.son  Band  and  Orchestra  are 
equipped  with  full  iastrumentation  with 
the  larger  and  mon-  expensive  instru¬ 
ments  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  Included  in  the  band  instrumenta¬ 
tion  are  nine  french  horns,  four  oboes, 
four  ba.ssoons,  three  4-valved  rotary  re- 
(ording  bas.ses,  two  alto  clarinets,  two 
bass  clarinets,  an  £-flat  contra-bass  clari¬ 
net,  English  horn  and  harp.  Available  to 
the  string  players  are  four  string  bass<‘s, 
six  violas,  eight  cellos  and  fifteen  vio¬ 
lins.  These  instruments  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  past  eighteen  years 
from  funds  raised  by  the  music  organi¬ 
zation.  Whereas  all  in.struments  and 
equipment,  including  uniforms  and  tun¬ 
ing  devices,  are  purchased  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  Board  of  Education  purchases 
the  neces-sary  music  and  pays  for  the 
repair  rf  the  instruments. 

For  many  years  the  students  of  the 
music  department  have  entered  solo, 
ensemble,  band,  orchestra  and  chorus 
c  ompetitions  on  junior  and  senior  hish 
level.  All  of  the  contest  fees  are  paid 
from  the  music  fund  except  for  students 
when  playing  .solos  in  a  local  district 
contest.  All  transportation  is  paid  for 
the  students  for  contest  events  as  well  ■ 
as  for  away  footl)all  games.  i 

Other  activities  during  the  year  in*  / 
{Turn  to  page  .S'!)  I 
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By  using  a  combination  of  several  projects. 
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We  Like  To  Raise  Money 
For  Our  Music  Department 


By  Ward  Zerkle 
Mu.sic  Department 
Madi.son  Township  School 
Trot  wood,  Ohio 


For  the  past  twenty  years  parents 
and  students,  alike,  in  Madison  Town¬ 
ship  School  at  Trotwood,  Ohio,  have 
busied  themselves  with  the  task  of  rais¬ 
ing  sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  Madison 
Music  Department  on  a  “pay  as  you 
go”  Ijasis.  This  is  the  way  it  works.  .  . 

Each  year  in  November  the  parents 
plan  a  chicken  supper  with  approxi¬ 
mately  a  $500  profit.  From  the  middle 
of  Novemlx*r  to  mid-January  the  com¬ 
bined  personnel  of  the  band,  orchestra 
and  chorus  are  organized  towards  the 
performance  of  the  Madison  Minstrels. 
I..ast  year  the  16th  annual  production  of 
the  Minstrels  concluded  on  January  16th 
with  a  grand  total  of  61  performances 
given  since  1945.  The  Minstrel  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  variety  show  with  four  performances 
a  year  in  re<  ent  years,  each  given  to  a 
capacity  hou.se.  The  profit  from  this 
production  is  $1000. 

During  the  spring  vacation  the  music 
stiidents  and  their  parents  cooperate  on 
a  Birthday  ('alendaj*  project.  The  en¬ 
tire  township  is  divid<*d  into  small  sec¬ 
tions,  and  each  student  is  assigned  to  a 
section  usually  in  which  he  resides.  In¬ 
dividual  names,  anniversaries,  all  school 
events  and  community  functions  are 
listed  for  a  small  fee  on  the  proper  dates 
on  the  calendar  by  the  students.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  also  made  available  to  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  community.  Parents  are 
responsible  for  the  advertising  listings 
and  they  also  art  as  captains  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  to  whom  the  students  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  tedious  ta.sk  of  organiz¬ 
ing  this  material  and  sending  it  to  the 
calendar  company  within  a  specified 
time  rests  upon  the  music  parents’  offi¬ 
cers.  These  offices  are  filled  on  a  rota¬ 
tion  system  with  the  president  retiring 
and  a  new  member  added  each  year. 
The  parents  always  do  a  tremendous 
job.  The  proceeds  from  each  calendar 
drive  are  above  $600  yearly. 

In  addition  to  these  projects  the  musit 
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Martin  Frerss/LaMonte  All-Wood  Clarinet 
Complete  Outfit  $iOR  nn 


By  Mr.  Marion  S.  E^gbert 

American  Mualc  Conference.  SS2  Sontb  Michigan  Aee.,  Chicago.  IllinoU 


Should  Everyono  Leam  To 
Ploy  A  Musical  Instrumont? 

That  everyone  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  a  musical  instrument  may 
seem  a  brash  statement  worthy  only  of 
those  making  their  livelihood  by  teach¬ 
ing  or  selling  music.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  the  only  medium  through  which 
EVERYONE  is  affected  in  some  way 
emotionally.  Even  the  totally  deaf  are 
known  to  receive  important  emotional 
responses  through  musical  vibrations. 

Like  Man,  musical  instruments  are  a 
vehicle  through  which  Divine  realities, 
such  as  harmony,  beauty,  life  and  j  >y 
and  creativity  are  expressed.  Therefore, 
music  is  the  natural  outlet  of  our  emo¬ 
tions  that  reaches,  directly  or  vicarious¬ 
ly,  a  universal  understanding  in  man. 

This  is  not  to  say  all  who  have  the 


opportunity  to  play  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  will  necessarily  reach  such  a  point 
of  musical  communication  instrument- 
ally.  But  so  intimate  a  contact  with  mu¬ 
sic  can  make  one  more  communicative 
with  those  who  do  reach  a  degree  of 
instrumental  proficiency. 

In  this  era  preoccupied  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  human  survival  globally  and  in 
outer  space  —  in  a  world  priding  itself 
in  being  practical  and  realistic,  it  might 
seem  foolhardy  to  give  so  much  cred¬ 
ence  to  musical  values  in  our  life.  But 
the  very  fact  man  is  basically  a  sensi¬ 
tive  being,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  developing  and  refining 
this  quality,  essential  to  a  person  if  he 
is  to  be  a  notable  contributor  to  society. 

While  it  is  true  one  may  acquire  great 
sensitivity  by  indulging  in  other  art 
forms,  music  is  the  one  aesthetic  medium 


which  communicates  to  all  intellects  in 
some  way. 

Man  must  have  some  release  from  a 
work-a-day  world;  he  is  not  by  nature  a 
clod.  Many  activities  offer  this  release, 
but  music  is  the  only  outlet  which  has 
influential  therapeutic  and  aesthetic 
powers  that  may  affect  us  consciously, 
subconsciously,  and  unconsciously,  and 
in  essence,  spiritually  as  we  listen  to  it. 
It  is  an  activity  one  may  derive  those 
valued  qualities  through  participating 
by  himself  or  with  others. 

Through  musical  study  one  may  ac¬ 
quire  the  sensitiveness  which  can  serve 
to  raise  himself  to  heavenly  heights  of 
inspiration,  or  bring  repose  that  can  re¬ 
new  one’s  strength  and  ardor  for  what¬ 
ever  manner  in  which  one  serves  man¬ 
kind. 

One  should  not  be  denied  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  music  serve  his  better 
seif  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

This  has  been  another  fast  trip  over 
the  country,  giving  work.shops  on  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  methods  and  observ¬ 
ing  teaching  trends  as  I  go  along.  A 
knowledge  of  the  piano  is  recognized  as 
being  the  most  helpful  to  the  classroom 
teacher  who  will  be  teaching  some  of  her 
own  music  for  the  grade  level  to  which 

(Turn  to  page  39) 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

presents  the  second  annual 

Mid-East  Instrumental  Music  Conference 

I 

at  the  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  MARCH  8,  9,  10  and  11,  1961 


Concerts 


TIm  U.  S.  Army  Field  Bond,  Lf.  Col.  Whiting,  Condwetor 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Men  oF  Note,  Johnny  O'Soeicee,  Conductor 

The  Penn  Hills  H.  S.  Bond,  Fred  Williams,  Conductor 

The  Joliet,  Illinois  Grade  School  Bond,  Charles  Peters,  Conductor 

THo  Duquesne  University  Symphonic  Bond,  Don  McCathren,  Conductor 

Tho  McKeesport  H.  S.  Dance  Bond,  Joseph  Krysik,  Conductor 

The  Pittsburgh  Inter^igh  School  Orchestra,  Stanley  Levin,  Conductor 


Clinics 


Mfril  iMd.  CoKirt  Bui  Ticfeiiiui;  Fnd  Muller,  Striit;  Richird  khonr.  Piruissioi 
Willard  Mussir,  Brass;  ViKiit  Akato,  SaxophOM;  Rafiiald  Kill,  Ciariiet 
Dykat  Ford.  Mardiiii  Baid;  Jokny  O'Sotkii,  Stage  Baid 


—  for  fwrthor  information 
writo  to: 

Don  McCothron, 
Chairman 

Mid-Batt  Instrumontol 
Musk  Conference 
Duquesne  University 
Pitt^urgh  If,  Pa. 
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January,  1961 


SOUNDS  WONDERFUL! 

PLAYS  ANYTHING!  MOVES  ANYWHERE!  AND  COSTS  LESS! 

THE  NEW  HAMMOND  ORGAN.  >895^  only  <25  down 


A  Hammond  Organ  at  the  towaat  price  in  Hammond  history  is 
something  to  get  excited  about  for  its  price  alone.  But  see  how 
many  other  things— all  important  to  schools— the  new  Eztravoice 
win  bring  you:  •  the  rich  and  beautiful  tones  of  three  keyboards 
plajred  from  a  stn^/e,  simple  keyboard.  •  the  capacity  to  render 


every  type  of  music  for  instruction,  for  entertainment,  for  cere¬ 
monies.  •  the  compact,  portable  design  that  takes  little  q>ace  and 
lets  you  move  die  organ  anywhere  easily.  •  the  solid  Hammond 
craftsmanship  that  wiU  keep  this  organ  performing  faithfuUy 
year  after  year.  CaU  your  Hammond  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
•Lmt  Ftdtral  Sieim  Tm,  F.OJ.,  Chieaga;  inch  txtrm. 


HAMMOND  ORGAN 


Another  fine 
Hammond  model 
for  the  school, 
the  Hammond 
Spinet  Organ. 


Q  Free  color  catalog  ai  all 
Hammond  Organa. 

Q  DetaQa  on  a  free  show¬ 
ing  ot  color  film,  ‘The 
Soence  of  Sound  and 
Musical  Tone.” 

•  ISSO,  HAMMOND  Oa«AM  COMSAMT 


Hammond  Organ  Company 

4240  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 


School— 

Addicaa. 


...  OHMic’s  moaf  glorious  eoiea 
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The  dream  was  lo  create  an  instru' 
ment  of  surpassing  excellence;  a  clarinet 
of^clarinets  to  inspire  the  musician, 
exalt  music,  reflect  nobly  on  the 
Leblanc  tradition  of  perfection.  Such  is 
the  Leblanc  LL — proudly  presented  to 
those  who  seek  the  finest  expression 
of  the  clarinet  maker’s  art. 

We  would  be  ple»ied  lo  send  you  our  new  booklet 
The  LL  Story"',  upon  request 
G.  Leblanc  Corporation  .  Kenosha  Wisconsin 


o 


u 

I 


You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


By  Darid  Knplnw 

UaiT«r*lt7  •!  SMkaUhcwaa.  OaUac*  af  Uacatlaa.  Baakataaa.  8aak„  Caaa4a 


Editor’s  Note:  In  continuing  our  fes¬ 
tival-contest  series,  it  is  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  present  some  thoughts  about 
tooguing.  Mr.  Henry  Gulick,  our  guest 
clinician,  is  professor  of  clarinet  at  In¬ 
diana  University.  His  arresting  article 
appears  below. 

Clarinet  Tonguing 

Of  the  many  problems  in  clarinet 
playing,  tonguing  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest;  the  struggle  to  make  a  clean 
attack  with  good  tone  quality,  and  the 
difficulties  with  lightness,  shortness  and 
rapid  articulation  are  familiar  to  all  of 


1.  Failure  to  understand  correct  meth¬ 
ods 

2.  Lack  of  practice  fundamentals 

3.  Use  of  too  thin  a  reed 

4.  Failure  to  use  a  metronome  in 
practice 

2  and  3  often  go  hand-in-hand;  the 
student  who  does  not  practice  sufficient¬ 
ly  is  apt  to  favor  a  soft  reed,  due  to  the 
lesser  resistance.  Some  may  complain 
that  a  metronome  is  too  expensive,  but 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  no  disciplined 
control  of  tonguing  can  be  achieved 
without  one. 


MOUTHPIECES 


us.  As  I  see  it,  the  most  common  faults 
in  this  respect  are: 


Pacin9S  to  choos#  from 
for  Each: 
CLARINET 
ALTO  SAX 

_  TENOR  SAX 


Choice  of  12  facings  and  tip  open¬ 
ings  to  suit  your  embouchure  perfea- 
ly.  Get  the  exact  mouthpiece  qualities 
you  want  for  ease  of  playing,  modu¬ 
lation,  sensitivity  of  response,  accu¬ 
racy  of  register.  Request  Reloplex 
mouthpiece  folder  explaining  facing 
selectim,  at  your  music  dealer. 


(^RICO 


PRODUCTS 


Candies  and  in  4  to  15  days’ 
your  group  can  make 
M300  to  $2500 


For  complete  information  fill  in  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent,— you  pay 
nothing  in  advance.  We  supply  on  con¬ 
signment  your  choice  of  THREE  VARIE- 
TTES  of  famous  Mason  Candy.  At  no 
extra  charge  each  package  is  wrapped 
srith  a  band  printed  with  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  name  and  piaure.  You  pay  after 
you  have  sold  the  candy  and  return  what 
you  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold  at  less  than 
regular  reuil  price.  You  make  $12.00  on 
every  30  sales  of  our  IbOO  box  (66^% 
profit  to  you  on  coat).  There’s  no  riskf 
You  can't  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today  for 
information  about  mason's  n.amcna> 

FUND  XAUINC  MUVES. 


MR.  uKoncx  n.  KAUSCH,  utrr.  mu-i 
Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  information  on  your  Fund 
Raising  Plan. 

Name^ _ _ _ 

Age  if  under  21 _ 

Address  - _ 

Organization _ 

Phone _ 

Gty _ Sute _ 


Mssob  Csadies,  lac.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Spood 


Why  is  there  such  a  variation  of  abili¬ 
ties  in  speed  of  tonguing?  There  are 
many  theories,  such  as:  the  way  the 
tongue  is  anchored;  the  shape  of  the 
jawbone;  the  activity  of  the  thyroid 
gland;  the  language  and  accent  spoken. 
In  any  event,  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  tongue  close  to  the  reed,  and  to 
think  of  it  moving  up  and  down,  rather 
than  back  and  forth.  Move  only  the 
front  part  of  the  tongue,  and  don’t  try 
for  shortness  at  first.  The  basic  exercise 
is  a  4/4  measure  each  of  quarters,  8ths, 
triplets  and  IGths,  WITH  METRO¬ 
NOME.  Another  good  exercise  to  get 
the  tongue  going  is:  on  each  beat,  play 
two  notes  (same  pitch)  as  close  togeth¬ 
er  as  possible;  then  three  notes,  then 
four.  Ex.  1.  Some  players  develop  a 


“blind  spot,”  most  commonly  around 
MM-I12  (at  4  to  a  beat);  that  is,  they 
can  tongue  slower  and  faster  than  that, 
but  cannot  tongue  evenly  around  that 
speed.  Diligent  practice  with  metronome, 
and  thinking  of  a  slightly  longer  tongue 
stroke  for  that  particular  speed  usually 
clears  up  the  problem. 


Attack 


The  first  step  iu  proper  attack  is 
proper  breath  support.  One  must  breath 
{Turn  to  page  56) 
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FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 


K  G.  GEMEINHARDTCO.,  INC. 
P.  0.  Box  88,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Most  instrumental  teachers  seem  to 
be  troubled  with  be^tinning  flute  players 
blowing  too  loudly.  But  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time  we  run  into  the  opposite 
problem  of  players  not  blowing  enough 
air  into  the  instrument  to  get  a  full  tone. 

Sometimes  the  lack  of  tone  is  not  al¬ 
ways  caused  by  lack  of  air  pressure  but 
by  having  the  instrument  turned  in  too 
far  or  putting  the  head  down.  This  u 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  flat 
pitch.  The  tone  is  dull  and  lacks  the 
ringing  quality  that  the  flute  tone  should 
possess. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  a  stud¬ 
ent  producing  this  flat,  dull,  rather  soft 
sound.  First  because  it  probably  was  the 
easiest  way  to  produce  a  sound  the  first 
few  times  they  tried  to  play.  Second 
perhaps  because  it  may  have  been  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  teacher’s  ear  from 
the  loud,  windy  sounds  of  other  flutes 
or  instruments,  and  so  the  teacher  en¬ 
couraged  it. 

This  happened  to  a  student  who  came 
to  me  after  a  year  of  playing  and  said 
her  director  thought  she  had  the  pret¬ 
tiest  tone  of  all  the  flutes.  It  was  also 
the  softest  and  flatest.  Now  this  same 
director  realizes  that  this  type  of  tone 
does  no  one  much  good  and  she  has  had 
to  work  hard  to  try  to  change  the  blow¬ 
ing  angle  to  get  a  freer  tone  and  better 
pitch.  • 

Sometimes  this  is  a  problem  that  can 
only  be  helped  by  changing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  occurs  when 
there  is  a  prominent  overbite.  With  the 
lower  jaw  farther  back  than  the  upper 
jaw,  the  upper  lip  hangs  over  the  hole 
of  the  flute  and  directs  the  air  too  far 
down.  In  this  case  the  player  must  move 
the  lower  jaw  forward  when  playing. 
This  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  but  once  done  can  correct 
both  pitch  and  tone  quality. 

Some  students  do  all  right  with  the 
lower  tones  but  go  soft  and  flat  in  the 
upper  register.  This  is  because  they 
move  the  head  down  or  roll  the  flute  in 
whenever  they  go  into  the  upper  regis¬ 
ters.  To  them  it  is  easier  to  get  the  high 
notes  this  way  —  but,  how  flat.  The 
solution  to  this  is  proper  embouchure 
change  for  higher  registers  instead  of 
roiling  the  flute  in  and  out. 


Publiflwri  should  sond  oil  motoriol  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mrs.  Poor. 


Flute  Ensembles 

When  assigning  parts  for  trios  and 
quartets  it  is  sometimes  a  problem  to 
decide  who  should  have  which  part.  In¬ 
variably  the  lowest  part  will  go  to  the 
player  who  can  play  the  low  notes  the 
best. 

I  feel  this  is  a  mistake.  Why  not  give 
it  to  the  player  whose  low  tones  are 
weak?  This  will  give  him  incentive  for 
working  on  them  in  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  the  part. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  a 
student  can’t  be  expected  to  play  good, 
firm  low  tones  if  his  flute  pads  leak. 

If  the  flute  doesn't  leak,  then  try  to 
have  him  smile  back  with  the  comers  of 
the  mouth,  flatten  the  oprening  of  his^ 
mouth  and  aim  down  slightly.  This, 
should  produce  a  firm  full  low  tone  if 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small 
enough  and  flat  enough. 

Here  are  some  more  flute  ensembles: 

Flute  Trios 

Country  Gardens  for  three  flutes  and 
piano,  arr.  by  Earl  Erickson,  published 
by  E.  J.  Erickson,  St.  Peter,  Minn.  $1.50. 
This  is  a  theme  and  variations  treatment 
of  the  folk  song.  It  is  strictly  chordal  in 
style  with  all  parts  moving  in  exactly 
the  same  rhythm  and  should  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  put  together.  It  is  about  a  grade 
three  and  the  first  flute  does  not  go 
{Turn  to  page  58) 


The  School  AAusic  Director’s 

GUIDE  TO 
aUTE  TEACHING 

i9y 

AAory  Louise  Poor 

$1.50 

427  North  Second  Street 
DeKolb,  Illinois 
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unfair  to  screwdrivers! 


Artley  owners  never  develop  into  "screwdriver 
mechanics"  because  these  are  the  flutes  and 
piccolos  that  stay  in  adjustment . . .  that  play 
all  the  scale  day  after  day.  They  are  as  untem- 
peramental  as  can  be.  Try  the  model  of  your 
choice  at  your  Artley  dealer’s,  and  discover 
why  they  are  the  nation’s  most  popular . . . 
and  dependable! 


*ry,  1961 


SCwptllfU  MHtjOMkWt 


OMLY  SCHOOL  FLUTES 
AMD  PICCOLOS  WITH 
THESE  PIME  FEATUHES 


n»*  Arte  DepartniMit,  Stetc  UnlTMVitj  College  of  BdneatloD,  PUttelMrgh,  M.  T. 


The  music  publishen  have  been  active 
in  giving  us  new  editions  of  old  masters 
as  well  as  new  compositions  by  con¬ 
temporary  composers.  Some  will  become 
permanent  and  treasured  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  repertory. 


Because  both  the  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  performer  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  are  always  seeking 
new  material  for  recitals,  contests  and 
concerts,  this  month’s  column  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  large  works  for  solo 


ROTH  ^ 
Certified  Reproductions! 


AN  HONEST  VIOLIN 


>  SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


Strings  are  the  thing! 


Student  orchestras  built  around  new 
group  teaching  techniques  and  methods 
are  the  featured  activity  of  music  educa¬ 
tion.  Excellent  quality  instruments  ad¬ 
justed  by  violin  craftsmen  are  a  basic 
necessity  to  successful  string  programs. 


Sdect  Roth  Violiiis,  Violaa  and  Celloa. 
Registered  quality  you  can  depend  on! 


Artistic  workmanship,  prease  gradua¬ 
tions  and  the  very  finest  of  selected  woods 
have  distinguished  Ernst  Heinrich  Roth 
reproductions  for  over  ISO  years.  Roth 
registered  quality  is  augmented  with  ex¬ 
pert  shop  adjustment  by  master  violin 
makers  so  that  every  playing  detail  con¬ 
forms  to  all  MENC  specifications.  Only 
available  through  M  usic  Dealers . . .  send  for 
your  copy  of  Orchestra  Directors  Manual 
and  other  educational  material  today  I 


.SCHERL  &  ROTH,  INC.  •  )/29  Superior  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


P«fafidM«s  Mad  aH  ■oterlal  for 

raviaw  diraci  to  Dr.  La  Mariaaa. 


instruments.  We  would  recommend  that 
they  be  explored  to  add  new  dimension 
and  vitality  to  present  repertoires  and 
perhaps  replace  some  of  the  more  repi- 
titious  numbers  programed  year  after 
year. 


Violin  Concertos 

Vivaldi,  Antonio  (1675-1741);  Pub. 
Ricordi;  Price  $1.25  each. 

Concerto  in  Mi  (E)  FI  #7 
Concerto  in  Sol  minor  (G)  FI  #16 
Concerto  in  Re  minor  (D)  FI  #28 
Transcribed  by  Angelo  Ephrikian 
Concerto  in  Re  (D)  FI  #62  Trans¬ 
cribed  by  Francesco  Bellezza 
These  concertos  are  part  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  editioiu  of  Vivaldi  under  the 
editorship  of  G.  F.  Malipiero  published 
by  the  Institute  Italiano  Antonio  VivtUdi, 
Ricordi  edition.  They  are  scholarly  edi¬ 
tions  for  violin  and  piano  with  all  edi¬ 
torial  markings  in  parentheses.  This  is 
excellent  music  for  concert  and  for  study 
by  students  who  have  command  of  the 
first  eight  positions.  The  fingerings 
should  prove  helpful  to  students.  Print 
is  large  and  clear.  The  realization  of  the 
bass  and  the  string  accompaniment  is  ex¬ 
cellent  All  of  the  concertos  are  in  three 
movements. 

Concerto  in  Mi,  Fl  #7,  violin  part  six 
pages  long,  contains  much  upper  posi¬ 
tion  work  as  well  as  double  stop  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  first  movement. 

Grade  V 

Concerto  in  Sol  minor,  Fl  #16,  five 
pages  long,  contains  a  lovely  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  only  24  measures  duration.  The 
upper  positions  are  not  used  until  the 
last  pages  of  the  last  movement.  Few 
double  stopis  are  encountered. 

Grade  IV 
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Concerto  in  Re  minor,  Fl  #28,  four 
pages  long,  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
fourth  position.  The  slow  movement,  ^ 
only  16  measures  long,  is  lovely,  yet 
very  easy.  The  third  movement  contains  ^  BANt 

extensive  double  stops  passages.  ^  Kripti 

Concerto  in  Re,  Fl  #62,  “Per  la  S.S.  airuck 

Assunzione  di  Maria  Vergine”  u  a  longer  o 

work;  10  pages;  including  cadenza.  The 
second  movement.  Grave,  is  16  measures 
of  lovely  music,  the  solo  and  a  single 
note  accompaniment.  Excursions  beyond 
the  third  position  are  brief  includii^  a  I 
double  stop  passage. 

Grade  V 

Schuman,  William  Concerto  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra,  Pub.  Merton  Music,  The~  . 
odore  Presses  agents.  Price  $4.  ‘ 

An  editorial  note  states  that  the  piano  \ 

{Turn  to  page  62)  1 
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DAVID  KRFHBIEL 

(Wiih  Mr.  Farkas) 
Assl.  First  Flornist. 
Chicago  Symphony 


ETHEL  MERKER 

Distinguished 
Free  1  ance  and 
Recording  Artist 


JAMES  I  MILLER 

First  Hornist, 

Denver  Businessmen’s 
Symnhonv 


To  draw  both  dark  and  brilliant  tones  from  the  same  instru¬ 
ment?  To  drop  from  a  massive  fortissimo  to  a  mere  whisper 
of  tone?  To  create  an  easy  high  register  that  is  nevertheless 
beautifully  in  tune?  For  years  the  experts  said  it  couldn’t 
be  done  —  then  came  the  Holton  Model  77! 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  an  instrument  that  combines  all 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  French  Horn  design  without 
an  ounce  of  sacrifice  or  compromise.  Never  before  a  French 
Horn  of  such  wide  dynamic  range  or  of  such  richly  va^ed 
tone  coloring.  Never  before  has  a  French  Horn  combined 
such  evenness  of  response  and  impeccable  tuning  inwall 
registers.  Never  before  could  you  enjoy  such  com] 
ease  of  playing  with  such  masterful  contro^^l^l^ery 
nuance  of  expression. 

The  Model  77  is  one  instrument  you  mu^Kedr  and  play 
in  order  to  believe;  the  French  Horn  that  ’Wuldirt  be  built” 
—  yet  Holton  did  it!  Despite  its  treoK^us  {wpularity, 
many  dealers  are  now  able  to  demoivateX  the  .Model  77 
from  stock.  Stop  in  at  your  favoK  music  store  and 
try  this  and  other  superb  models^p  the  H^tob  French 
Horn  line!  /m  v 

frank  HOLTON  &  CO.,  ELKH 


BAND  DIRECTORS:  You  are 
cordially  invited  to  accept  a  free  fub- 
icription  to  Holton’e  magazine. 

The  Fanfmre,  devoted  to  informative 
articles  of  interest  to  everyone  in  the 
field  of  music  education.  Send  us 
your  name,  address  and  teaching 
position  on  a  postcard  today! 


railir  FARKAS 

Dean  of  American 
Homists,  for  years 
First  Homist  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony 
Orchettra — now  on 
the  faculty  of  Indiana 
University.  The 
Holton  Model  77  is 
the  result  of  cloae 
collaboration  with 
Mr.  Farkas. 


ARTHUR  ASK 

First  Hornist, 

Oslo  Philharmonic 


Model  77 
The  French  Horn 
That  “Couldn't  Be  Built!” 
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Robert  F.  Freeland 


Ubrarlaa  aad  Aadia>VUaal  Caardlaatar.  Halla  Hlch  Schaal,  l^aMaaa.  CaUfarala 


Racord  aad  Film  Cempoaiat  ikoald 
laad  aMtarial  dirad  to  Mr.  Fraaload 
for  Raviaw. 
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HAMBURGER 

100*b  wool  worttod  whipcordt 

CELEBRATES 
TWENTY  YEARS 


of  faithful, 
dependable 
service  in 

Band  Uniform  Fabrics 

Standard  shades 
always  available 
to  manufacturers 
for  Fill-ins  and 
replacement  uniforms. 


‘No.  1160...  16  oz.  Superfine  Whipcord 
‘No.  1860...  14  oz.  Standard  Whipcord 


HAMBURGER  WOOLEN  CO.  INC. 

45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  3.  N  Y 
America  s  Finest  Uniform  Fabrics  ' 


Books 

Duvall,  IV.  Clyde.  "The  High  School  il; 
Band  Director's  Handbook.”  1960.  209  | 

pages,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRENTICE  * 
HALL,  Cost  6.00. 

The  director  of  music  education  in  the 
Norfolk  County,  Virginia  Public  schools  F 
gives  seasoned  advice  to  directors  of 
high  school  bands.  Material  on  the  di¬ 
rector’s  role,  the  organization  of  the 
band,  physical  facilities,  public  appear-  f 
ances,  use  of  a  point  system  in  grading 
band  members,  intonation,  and  rhythm 
and  style  are  among  the  topics  surveyed,  t 
The  book  also  contains  an  up  to-date 
Bibliography.  Highly  recommended. 

Westrup,  Jack  Allan  and  Harrison, 
Frank  Llewellyn.  "The  New  College  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Music.”  Published  by  H’. 

IV.  Norton  Company  at  ^.95.  739  pages 
1960. 

A  necessarily  selective  but  nevertheless 
useful  source  of  general  musical  infor¬ 
mation  suitable  for  ready  reference.  Mu-  ^ 
sical  terms,  biographical  sketches,  in¬ 
struments,  notable  musical  events,  op¬ 
eras,  other  works  generally  known  by 
title,  and  lists  of  the  outstanding  works 
of  important  composers  are  the  chief 
items  included.  The  arrangement  is  al-  i 
phabetical,  items  are  concisely  treated  I 
and  many  are  illustrated  with  musical 
examples,  pronunciations  are  usually  in¬ 
dicated,  and  cross  references  are  ade-  I 
quate.  | 

Ryden,  Ernest  Edwin.  "Story  of  Christ-  ^ 
ian  Hymnody.”  670  pages.  The  Augus- 
tana  Press,  Rock  Island,  III.  $5.95. 

The  material  is  grouped  into  five  parts;  ^ 
Elarly  Christian  hymnody,  German 
hymnody,  Scandinavian  hymnody,  Eng¬ 
lish  hymnody,  and  American  hymnody. 

A  very  interesting  book  dealing  with  the 
backgrounds  of  hymns.  This  is  a  revision 
and  enlargement  of  the  author’s  book 
“The  Story  of  Our  Hymns”  published  . 
in  1930. 


Recordings 

Mozart:  "Concerto  in  C,”  K.  467  {No.  , 
21).  Rosina  Lhevinne,  piano,  with  the 
Juilliard  Orchestra  conducted  by  Jean  | 
Morel.  One  Columbia  Disc  #  MS  6182, 
$5.98.  {Also  on  Monaural:  ML  5582, 
$4.98. 

I 

The  beautiful  performance  recorded 
here  commemorates  the  eightieth  birth¬ 
day  of  Mme.  Lhevinne.  Her  vigorous 
performance  is  one  to  remember.  Full  * 
of  feeling,  articulate,  expressive,  and 
purposeful.  Recemmended  for  the  per¬ 
formance  as  a  whole,  with  excellent  or¬ 
chestral  sound  and  discipline  as  well  as 
outstanding  solo  piano  performance. 


Block  "America.”  Leopold  Stokowski 
{Turn  to  page  59) 
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Invaluable  also  for  all  who  want  to  "make  music”  on  any  instru¬ 
ment  —  particularly  those  who  have  the  urge,  but  lack  the  time. 

“BY  SIGHT,  LEARN  SOUND” 

Priced  at  $10.00  each,  including  a  20-page  booklet— "Get  tbe  Most 
From  Your  Harraon-A-Scope”— postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  (To  Music  Teachers,  in  lots  of  10  or  more,  $8.00  each). 
Money  gladly  refunded  if  you  are  rust  satisfied. 


A  dynamic  learning  aid  and  reference  tool,  the 
HARMON-A-SCOPE  is  a  sturdy  Slide-Chart  made  of 
durable  Vinylite  plastic.  On  its  two  sides  it  gives  you 
all  the  important  and  interesting  things  you  want  to 
know:  CHORDS  —  SCALES  —  TRIADS  —  MOD¬ 
ULATIONS  —  TRANSPOSITIONS  —  in  each  of 
thirteen  keys  —  G|)  to  FJf  —  plus  basic  data  and  ex¬ 
planations  for  beginners. 

All  the  reference  information  provided  by  the  HAR¬ 
MON-A-SCOPE  is  of  the  orthcxlox  and  conventionally 
accepted  variety,  pinpointing  the  exact  information  you 
happen  to  want  at  the  moment,  blocking-out  what  you 
don’t  happen  to  want  at  that  moment — by  just  moving 
the  slide. 


.\  fasciiuiting,  modern  means  of  graphically  pro¬ 
viding  Mu.sic  information  for  student,  amateur 
and  teacher.  Learning  by  visual  means  with 
form  and  color  is  many  times  fa.ster,  and  is  re¬ 
tained  much  better,  than  is  learning  by  the 
spoken  or  printed  word.  You  will  agree,  too. 
after  you  have  tried  the  HARMON  A-SCOPE.' 


SIDE  1  (above)  of  tbe  HARMON-A-SCOPE,  graphically  presents 
Major  scales;  Harmonic  Minor  scales;  Triads;  Relative  Minor  keys; 
SIDE  2  (Below)  Chords;  Modulations;  Circle  of  Fifths;  and  Trans¬ 
posing  Scales. 


Why  not  order  your  HARMON-A-SCOPE  Today? 


MUSIC-MASTERS,  INC.  (Dapt.  SM-1&1) 

P.  O.  Box  280  Sewickley,  Pa . - 

(date) 

PUASe  PUHT  OR  TYPE 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  at  ance,  post-poid  in  the  United  States 
.  Harmon-A-Scopes  at  the  introductory  price 

(nuMlNr  wutee) 

of  $10.00  each,  with  the  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied,  I  may  return  it  (them)  in  good  condition 
within  ten  doys,  and  you  will  refund  the  full  purchase  price. 

In  payment  I  enclose  my  check  . .  money  order 

.  for  $ . . . 

(Residents  of  Pennsylvania  please  add  4%  for  Pennsylvania 
Sales  Tax  to  above  amount.) 

Name;  . . . 

Street  or  Rural  Route  . 

Pott  Office  .  . 

. - .  Zone  . 

State  . . . 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  SEND  CASH  OR  CURRENCY 

.  Before  I  order,  please  send  me  your  folder  showing 

the  Harmon-A-Scope,  one-half  octual  size  in  full  color. 
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NEED  MONEY 

For  Your  Project? 


St’ 


5  > 


■> 


You  con  raise 

%Z20  to  *5,280 

with 

C-  EZ 

MONEY  RAISING 
PROGRAM 

•  No  money  to  invest 
e  No  risk 

•  Everyone  a  customer 

•  All  you  hove  left  is  money 

C-E-Z  WILL  UNDERWRITE 
YOUR  ENTIRE  PROGRAM 
FROM  THE  VERY  START! 


srMrrffmm/sm/yJ 


irs  EASY  TO  SELL 


TO 

■VHYONI  IN 
YOUl  TOWN  AT 
$2.00 

HIGH  PROFIT 

ON  DATE-A-LITE,TOP  QUALITY 
LONG  LIFE  LIGHT  BULBS 


C-E-Z  DIVISiON  e«  V*rrf-o-Eoy 
61 S  FtONT  ST.,  TOUDO  S,  OHIO 

□  WE  WANT  TO  RAISE  S _ (Mleol* 

oMownt) 

□  n«eM  Mnd  M  C-E-Z  complaU  PROVEN 
fund  roiting  program. 

□  OUR  PROJEa  IS__ _ 


AddroH. 

C*y _ 


Percnsglon  Instructor,  S8SI  Broadmoor  DiItc,  Uttleton,  Colorado 


Speed  Is  Essential 

To  Rain  command  and  increase  endur¬ 
ance  of  a  developed  technique,  the  speed 
factor  is  most  important,  to  the  pedago- 
gical  process.  In  the  normal  learning 
process,  one  usually  progresses  from  slow 
to  fast.  However,  there  are  exceptioas 
and  variants  possible  in  every  phase  of 
learning.  Caution  and  understanding 
will  guide  and  determine  the  learning 
and  progress;  and,  for  each  student  the 
pedagogical  process  may  differ.  “What 
may  be  good  for  the  goose,  may  not  be 
good  for  the  gander.” 

Teachers  of  various  ia<trument.s,  rec¬ 
ommend  that  students  do  a  series  of 
warm-ups/calisthenics  prior  to  playing. 
Adherence  to  a  warm-up  routine,  before 
playing,  prepares  the  student  to  play  in 
a  basically  free  manner,  devoid  of  mus¬ 
cular  tensions. 

One  such  teacher,  Jerry  Kent,  a  drum 
teacher  in  Denver,  suggests  a  routine 
for  the  hands,  of  the  following  (to  men¬ 
tion  a  few),  using  one,  a  combination 
of  any,  or  all,  not  to  exceed  five  minutes 
per  day:  wave  goodbye,  shake  hands, 
shake  water  off  hands,  wrist  snap,  ro¬ 
tate  wrists/ thumbs/ fingers,  massage  fin¬ 
gers/hands/wrists/arms,  fan  a  Japanese 
Fan,  scissor  fingers,  milk  cow,  squeeze  a 
sponge  ball,  flick/bend/snap/drum  fin¬ 
gers,  crumple  newspaper  in  one  hand- 
w/fingeis-not  rotating  the  wad. 

In  other  areas  of  percussion  endeav¬ 
our  there  are  other  suggested  warm¬ 
ups/calisthenics  which  can  be  done  for 
particular  conditioning/development  and 
strengthening.  Numerous  as  these  all  are, 
and  again,  so  necessary  (because  bad 
habits  are  often  the  result  of  tensions 
acquired  in  slow  practice  not  counter¬ 
acted  by  any  relaxed,  free  calisthenics) 
it  is  however,  space  consuming  at  this 
writing  to  go  into  listed  detail  for  each 
percussive  endeavour. 

Back  to  speed.  Converse  to  general 
opinion  and  the  normal  learning  pro- 
ces.s,  certain  fast  motions  cannot  be 
learned  by  trying  to  go  from  slow  to  fast, 
and  can  only  be  learned  if  they  are  done 
fast.  Instead  of  working  with  the  playing 
applicator  or  mechanism  (stick,  mallet, 
beater,  pedal,  instrument),  using  the 
normal  learning  process,  one  secures  the 
facility  and  control  needed,  by  working 
through  the  fast  motion  approach  via 


Publitkon  should  Mnd  all  matoriol  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mr.  Sowroy. 


the  warm-up /calisthenic  routine,  to  gain 
command  and  increa.se  endurance.  The 
Ireginning  student  can  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  play  faster  when  he  can  hardly 
play  slowly,  and  for  this  reason,  it 
would  l)e  better  to  prepare  for  this  by 
using  the  fast  motion  approach  envolv- 
ing  the  warm-up/calisthenic  routine. 
NOTE:  the  most  significant  reason  for 
this  study  is  of  course,  to  learn  the  fast 
motion  long  Ix'fore  one  is  capable  of 
actually  playing  fa.st. 

The  intermediate /advanced  student  or 
the  performer  who  is  capable  of  playing 
faster;  but,  who  can't  without  losing 
command  because  of  resulting  muscular 
tensions,  should  recapitulate  in  ones 
practice  study  work,  and  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  approach.  Begin  by,  ( 1 )  conscienti¬ 
ously  working  on  a  warm-up/calisthenic 
routine,  (2)  return  to  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  elementary  of  exercises  and  / 
apply  the  fast  motion  approach,  and 
(3)  apply  the  speed  factor  to  the  exer¬ 
cise.  NOTE:  in  applying  the  speed  fac¬ 
tor,  one  must  be  conscious  of  accurately 
controlling  the  exercise,  even  though  as 
one  stresses  the  following  avenue  of  en¬ 
deavour,  he  may  occasionally  sacrifice 
accuracy  for  speed.  Play  various  ele¬ 
mentary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  ex¬ 
ercises  using  ( 1 )  a  full  stroke,  at  a  forte 
dynamic  level  or  louder,  (2)  do  the  ex¬ 
ercises  for  a  long  period  of  time,  with¬ 
out  stopping,  and  (3)  actually  force 
your  speed  beyond  the  accuracy  limit; 

{Turn  to  page  61 ) 
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THE  EXCLUSIVE  NEW 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  PLASTIC  DRUM  HEAD 


Years  of  research  and  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  plastic  drum  heads  have 
paid  off  in  the  exclusive  new  design  of 
Weather  Master  heads  by  Ludwig.  New, 
mechanical  tucking  seals  the  head  into  a 
special  all-metal  flesh  hoop. 

Ludwig —  Weather  Master  plastic 


drum  heads  will  offer  you  unsurpassed 
tone  and  response  ...  a  new  crisp  sound 
with  no  weather  worries. 

Now  available  in  ail  popular  sizes  for 
Snare  Drum,  Tom  Tom,  Bass  Drum  and 
Tympani.  When  ordering  specify  for 
orchestra  or  parade  use. 
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Coordinated  by  David  Kaplan 

UmlTtriity  af  SaikatchcwaB,  Collac*  af  Edaeatlan.  gaakataan.  Saak.,  Caaada 


BEST  IN  THE  LAND 
FOR  CONCERT  BAND 

Announcing  our  now  publications  for  1960-61 

‘  for  your  *  ival^,  concerts  end  clinics 
■  > 

CORTEGE  by  Howard  Coble 

Full,  5.00  Perfect  for  opening  any  program,  thii  mojattic 

Symph.,  7.50  procettionol  march  wot  commiuionad  by  the  Univer- 

Cond.,  1.00  tity  of  Toronto  for  official  occationt. 

MALAGA  by  Robert  Farnon,  arr.  J.  Caca\/as 

Full,  5.00  A  tropical  tango  which  avokai  the  lighthearted 

Symph.,  7.50  rhythms  of  Spain. 

Cond.  (8-line),  1.25 

MILL  MOUNTAIN,  Roanoke  by  Milton  Bush 

Full,  5.00  Written  for  Peter  Dombourian  and  the  Foutier  High 

Symph.,  7.50  School  Bond  of  New  Orleans,  in  an  overture  style: 

Cond.  (8-line),  1.25  Moestoso,  March,  Andanta,  March,  Maestoso. 

SOFT  SHOE  SERENADE  by  Morton  Gould 

Full,  5.00  With  a  shuHle  and  a  beat,  JOHN  CACAVAS  has 

Symph.,  7.50  arranged  a  nonchalant  little  dance,  featuring  the 

Cond.  (8-line),  1.25  sand-paper  blocks. 

THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC,  Selection  by  Rodgers  &  Hammerstein 

Full,  10.00  Many  high  schoal  bands  ore  playing  this  wonderful 

Symph.,  12.50  music  which  ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENNETT  has  arranged 

Cond.,  1 .25  in  a  simple,  direct  manner. 

THE  3RD  MAN  THEME  by  Anton  Koras 

Symph.,  4.00  Theme  music  from  the  new  tv  serial  drama,  for 

(2-in-l  arr.)  Symphonic  Bond  &  Marching  Band,  printed  back-to- 

back,  arranged  by  J.  WARRINGTON. 


Free  conductor  parts  to  band  directors  on  reguest 

The  Chappell  Group 

new  oddress:  609  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


Reviews  by  Ben  Vitto  I 

Two  Chorales,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  arr.  by  I 
Walter  Finlayson,  E  Marks,  FB,  3.00,  I 
SB,  4.50.  I 

Here  is  a  selection  from  the  First  Ck)ii-  I 
cert  Series  for  Band.  The  arranger  has  a  I 
way  of  making  the  band  sound  full  and  I 
rich.  Certainly  the  band  benefits  from  1 
such  worthwhile  music.  Mr.  Finlayson  | 
judiciously  refrains  from  the  use  of  per-  h 
cussion  except  for  a  few  notes  for  dm-  f 
pani  in  the  second  chorale,  A  Mighty  H 
Fortress  (the  first  is  My  Heart  is  Ever  | 
Yearning).  This  publication  will  be  | 
fine  training  for  tone  and  intonation. 

Class  D. 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  Sullivan,  ^ 
arr.  by  Walter  Finlayson,  E.  Marks,  FB,  ; 
3.00,  SB,  4.50.  t 

Another  in  this  First  Concert  Series,  the  'i 
number  shows  the  knowing  touch  of  the 
arranger.  In  this  number,  however,  Mr.  j. 
Finlayson  has  employed  the  tutti  style  9 
almost  throughout.  It  is  unfortunate  t 
that  in  this  Series  the  full  band  edition  r 
comes  with  only  one  percussion  part;  it 
would  seem  as  if  two  parts  would  be  \ 
minimum  since  the  hand  music  is  nor-  !: 
mally  not  performed  by  one  drummer  > 
on  double  drums.  If  need  be,  the  second 
oboe  could  be  omitted  in  the  name  of 
economy.  If  the  available  choral  parts  ! 
are  used,  the  instrumental  parts  will 
have  to  be  thinned  out.  The  after  beats 
on  the  snare  bother  me  just  a  bit  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  rhythmic  counterpart  in 
the  harmony.  However,  the  printing  is  j 
clear,  and  the  notes  well  spaced  on  con-  f 
cert  size  paper.  Class  IJ.  I 

Bolero  Espahol,  Ernesto  Lecuona,  E.  1: 
Marks,  FB  9.00,  SB,  l\.50. 

Mr.  Lecuona  has  been  a  prolific  com-  | 
poser  in  a  variety  of  media.  Some  of  his 
compositions  have  reached  the  band  via  | 
transcriptions.  The  present  number,  how-  ! 
ever,  is  the  composer’s  first  direct  con-  | 
tribution  for  hand.  Some  of  the  triplet  . 
sixteenths  which  on  first  glance  appear  {; 
difficult  are  offered  in  simplification.  | 
The  cross  cueing  of  the  sax  parts  into  r 
the  brass  and  the  after  beats  into  the  | 
saxophones  (etc.)  may  be  useful  in  re-  t 
hearsal,  but  if  performed  this  way  the  | 
results  can  only  lead  to  a  stilted  tutti  |! 
effect  at  the  complete  negation  of  color,  h 
The  music  is  in  G  minor  and  has  no  ;i 
signature  changes.  Some  of  the  parts  1 
are  rather  technical  and  the  composer  ^ 
uses  the  full  ranges  of  the  instruments.  1 
Thus,  we  note  octave  slurs  in  the  brass  f 
plus  some  wide  interval  skips.  None  of  jj 
these  pas.sages,  however,  is  beyond  the  ij 
capabilities  of  the  very  good  C  band.  • 

The  number  itself  will  be  welcomed  by  j 
the  B  and  A  groups  as  well.  I 

{Turn  to  page  26)  I 
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A1  G.  Wright 


Conductor 

Purdue  University  symphonic  bond 


with 

basses  and  baritones! 


. . .  After  exhaustive  tests,  the  staff  of  the  famed 
University  Ekind  of  Purdue  has  carefully  chosen 
Reynolds  Contempora  Baritones!  The  illustrious 
Al  G.  Wright,  in  commenting  on  Reynolds'  superb 
quality,  reports:  "Truly  magnificent  instruments 
and  the  workmanship  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
quality  I  have  yet  seen  I  These  instruments  not  only 
enhance  the  technique  and  flexibility  so 
necessary  in  many  of  our  fine  band  transcriptions 
but  also  produce  the  full  resonant  sounds  called 
for  by  our  contemporary  band  composers.* 
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Organ  Grinder's  Swing 
Camptown  Races 
Lovely  Lady  On  The  Calendar 
Little  Brown  Jug 
Polly  Wolly  Doodle 

(and  many  othort)  ArrangamonH) 

for  mar*  information  —  for  fRCC  Scot*  Shoot$,  writo  to: 


THE  MUSIC  SHOP 

S12  NicoHot  Bldg.  MinnaapoK*,  Minnotota 

(DSAUft  tNOuiues  fNvneo) 


NEW  MUSIC 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 


BANDS 

FJ.  SA. 

ACADEMIC  PROCESSION-C/rfton  Williams  .  5.00  7.50 

FIVE  O'CLOCK  RUSH-Myrow  .  7.50  10.50 

SAX  SOLILOQUY— Sax  Quartet  &  Band— Bennett  .  6.00  9.00 

SOLO  DE  CONCOURS— Clarinet  &  Band— Rabaud-Gee  .  6.00  9.00 

JET  FLIGHT— Travel  Suite— Stevens  .  6.00  9.00 

GREAT  SOUTHWEST-Easy  AAarch-Mesong  . 2.00 

PROUDLY  WE  PLAY-Easy  March-Maxwell  .  2.00 

AAARCH  OF  FREEDOM— Band,  Orchestra  &  Chorus— Myrow .  9.00  12.00 


BASIC  DRUM  METHOD— Schinstine  A  Hoey  (Exploiting  Multiple  Bounce)  2.00 

OWNERS  —  Andraud  Wind  Instrument  Library 
—  ARC  (A.  R.  Casavant)  Books 
—Victor  Methods  —  Band  &  Orchestra 

ASX  FOX  COMPUTE  CATAIOG  -  INCLUDtNG  COMPUTE  FOKEfGN 
PUBUCATfONS  FOR  WINDS 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1100  BROADWAY  SAN  ANTONIO  6,  TEXAS 


Money  for  Your  Treasury 

OTKS  S,*N4M  BUNFLOWEB  DUB  CLOTHS 
. . .  were  aold  In  1M9  by  memben  of  Sunday 
Schools,  Ladle*'  Aids,  Voung  Peoples  Uroups, 
etc.  They  enable  you  to  earn  money  for 
your  organization.  Sample  FBBE  to  Official. 

Sangamon  Mills  Inc.,  Cohoos,  N.Y. 

Bstablisbed  1915 


NEW  -  TWO  GUITARS 

PHANTASY  FOR  CONCERT  SAND 
by  Cldf  Reckow 

Full  Bond  —  $5.(X)  Symphonic  —  $7.50 

LAVELL  PUBUSHING  CO.,  Inc. 

128  N.  40th  St.  -  OMAHA  31.  NEBR. 


Band  Music  Laboratory  | 

{Continued  from  page  24)  f 

More  March  Time  1 

Bell  Pageantry,  Howard  Stube,  Rubank,  ; 
FB  230.  I 

This  number  is  part  of  the  publisher’s 
Spectacular  Series;  it  is  printed  clearly  | 
on  march  size  paper.  In  this  tutti  ar¬ 
rangement  of  songs  featuring  bells,  we  ^ 
hear  such  old  timers  as  Hear  Dem  Bells,  | 
and  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.  Since  the 
bell  lyre  and  chime  parts  are  one  and  | 
the  same,  two  parts  should  be  supplied 
rather  than  one.  The  music  is  non  tech-  | 
nical  and  the  ranges  are  conservative. 

For  outdoor  performance  here  is  a  con- 
tra.st  to  the  usual  march  routine.  Class  D. 

The  Show  Stopper,  Series  for  Major-  ^ 
ettes  and  Band,  Kendor,  3.00  per  num¬ 
ber. 

This  series  conusts  of  four  numbers,  each 
clearly  printed  on  march  size  paper.  The  ^ 
titles  are:  Chu  Chu  Cha  Cha  (Latin),  1 
Miss  Majorette  (March),  Prom  Polka, 
Easy  Does  It.  The  first  is  by  Rusty  Ded-  | 
rick,  the  others  by  Art  Dedrick.  Each 
number  contains  a  dance  routine  chart  I 
for  maporettes  and  one  for  band.  For  L 
the  rehearsal  there  is  a  piano  part  in  ad-  I 
dition  to  the  regular  piano  conductor 
score.  All  four  numbers  can  be  heard  on  i 
record  for  1.00.  The  Pat  Hooker  Manual  | 
of  Basic  Dance  Steps  for  Majorettes  is  t 
available  at  2.00  and  is  helpful  in  using  | 
this  series.  The  music  is  easy  and  writ*  f 
ten  for  marching.  Class  D  up. 

Blue  Heights  March,  Richard  W.  j 
Bowles,  FitzSimons,  FB,  2.00. 

The  march  opens  with  an  alia  bre\e 
intro  which  develops  into  a  6/8  first 
strain.  Much  use  Ls  made  of  trombone  i 
smears  and  chromatic  runs  in  harmonic 
parallelism.  Because  of  the  extended 
ranges  and  wide  interval  jumps,  this  ) 
march  falls  into  the  Class  B  category. 

Leader  Man  Rag  (Our  Director),  arr. 

By  Frank  Codfield,  Hal  Leonard.  FB.  j 

2.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  March’n  Swing  Serirt.  I 
Adapted  from  the  old  march  favorite,  i 
Our  Director,  this  number  excludes  all  | 
embellishments  to  make  the  number 
solid  and  ea.sy  for  playing  on  the  march.  ^ 
There  is  an  eight  bar  easy  drum  solo  ' 
before  the  Trio  with  after  beats  taken 
on  the  rim  (in  place  of  the  standard 
snare  drum  after  beats).  Tlie  keys  of 
this  clearly  printed  march  are  Bj)  and 
E|).  Cla.ss  C. 

Sweet  Adaline  Rock,  arr.  by  Zanc  .4n 
Aucken,  Hal  Leonard,  FB,  2.(X). 

Here  is  another  in  the  Swing  Series.  The 
first  strain  features  stop  time  tappings 
of  dotted  eighths  and  triplets  in  the 
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dr  ims  against  the  melody.  Traditional 
barber  shop  harmony,  boogie-woogie 
lisle,  and  a  swinging  close  are  addi¬ 
tional  features.  Keys  of  E|>,  A)>  and  B);. 
Clas  C. 

The  Postmen’s  March  (Neither  Snow 
Nor  Rain),  by  Daniel  Jayson,  arr.  by 
John  Cacavas,  E.  Marks,  2.00. 

A  solid  traditional  6/8  march  is  thu 
with  field  formations  and  a  vocal  part 
for  that  marching  spectacular.  However, 
the  problem  of  getting  all  of  this  onto 
march  size  paper  has  resulted  in  some 
puzzling  repeat  and  ending  indications. 
The  flute  and  clarinet  have  florid  parts. 
Class  C-B. 

My  Heart  Has  A  Mind  Of  Its  Own,  by 
Greenfield  and  Keller,  Hal  Leonard, 
FB  1.50. 

In  the  publisher’s  Hit  Parade  Series,  this 
number  comes  complete  with  a  forma¬ 
tion  chart.  Because  of  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  ranges,  this  number  is  practical 
and  easily  playable.  The  key  is  F  and 
the  printing  on  march  size  paper  is 
clear.  Class  C. 

Dance  Band 

Reviews  by  DK 

Im  Nevada  Blues,  Gil  Evans,  Kendor, 
3.50,  1959. 

This  and  the  following  three  are  in  the 
On  Stage  (Mss)  Series  for  large  band. 
Besides  the  5  saxes,  8  brass  (4  &  4),  and 
rhythm,  the  instrumentation  includes  op¬ 
tional  parts  for  strings,  French  horn,  and 
tuba.  In  a  blues  tempo  and  in  G  through¬ 
out,  the  number  features  guitar  and 
piano  solos,  also  tenor  and  drum  solos. 
Wide  ranges  are  employed  for  the  saxes 
and  the  trumpet  reaches  up  to  high  C 
several  times.  The  parts  are  very  clear. 
Class  B — 

Maids  of  Cadiz,  Delibes,  arr.  by  Gil 
Evans,  Kendor,  3.50,  1959. 

A  little  bit  more  ambitious  and  inter¬ 
esting  is  this  arrangement  (recorded  on 
Columbia  LP  “Miles  Ahead’’).  In  this 
On  Stage  number,  we  find  the  music  in 
F  minor  throughout  with  metre  changes 
(4/4  to  6/4  etc.).  But  for  the  lead  alto, 
the  saxes  are  not  too  high.  The  trumpet 
reaches  no  higher  than  B[)  here.  Here  is 
an  interesting  arrangement  with  some 
cute  voicings  and  a  high  trombone  part. 
Class  B. 

Azure  Mist,  Lloyd  Conley,  Kendor, 
3.50,  1959 

Recorded  by  Elliott  Lawrence  on  Top 
Rank  RM  304,  the  music  is  the  slow 
ballad  type  (E|))  and  features  a  sax 
solo  at  the  end.  The  other  parts  are 
fairly  safe.  Pleasant  Class  C-plus. 

Skin  and  Bones,  Art  Dedrick,  Kendor, 
3.50,  1959. 

There  are  no  strings  in  this  arrange- 
{Turn  to  page  63) 


Subject: 

YOUR  BEST  PlAYIRS 

In  almost  every  band  and  orchestra,  there  are 
some  weaker  players  who  demand  a  large  part  of  the 
director’s  personal  attention. 

Then  there  are  others  who  read  music  better,  play 
better,  and  have  tremendous  energy  and  interest. 

Often,  the  best  players  get  the  least  attention  and 
suffer  from  lack  of  musical  nutrition. 

To  improve  that  situation,  we  have  published  five  (5)  collections  of 
the  most  interesting  ensemble  music  you  will  ever  see,  anywhere. 
Maybe  you  have  seen  some  of  them:  Flute  Sessions,  Boss  Clef  Sessions, 
Trumpet  Se$$iona,  Clarinet  Seuions  and  Fiddle  Seaaiotu. 

These  are  five  outstanding  collections  of  ensemble  music  for  2,  3, 
and  4  players.  They  offer  a  wide  variety  of  study  and  performance 
material  ranging  from  Palestrina  to  Stravinsky,  inclumng  musical 
curiosities  .  .  .  crab  canons  .  .  .  upside  down  duets  .  .  .  contrapuntal 
jazz.  Humorous  and  instructive  material  building  toward  the  better 
musicianship  that  comes  through  ensemble  playing. 

It  is  the  kind  of  music  that  will  encourage  your  better  instrumental¬ 
ists  to  work  together  on  their  own  time  —  and  like  it! 

Flute  Seasioru  is  brand  new,  and  Baas  Clef  Seaaiotu  is  quite  recent. 
But,  of  course,  any  piece  of  music  you  haven’t  seen  before  is  new. 
Right? 

Well,  what  we  have  done  is  this:  we  have  reprinted  seven  (7)  pages 
from  these  books  in  a  folder.  All  the  musical  selections  are  complete, 
and  they  are  printed  on  large,  readable  pages.  You  and  your  students 
can  have  a  lot  of  fun  plaving  through  these  representative,  sample 
pieces.  If  you  like  them  well  enough,  you’ll  want  to  buy  the  complete 
collections. 

We  offer  you  now  a  copy  of  this  introductory  Folder  to  the  “Ses¬ 
sions”  books  at  no  charge.  Just  send  the  coupon  to  us,  and  well  send 
you  the  folder.  No  cost,  no  obligation.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


^hawiiHii^iiss  iiic. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pennsylvania 


Pleate  send  the  folder  that  contairu  representative  sample  eruemble 
selectioru  from  the  “Seasioru"  hooks,  at  no  charge. 

NAME  .  .  . .  . 

ADDRESS  . . . . . . . 
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SAVE  TIME 
ONE  ORDER 
ONE  BILLING 

FOR  AIL  YOUR 
MUSICAL  NtCDS 


By  James  F.  Herendeen,  N.C.B^. 

Iniiruiiienul  Miuic  Department,  John  Adams  High  School.  South  Bend,  Indiana 


ORDER  FROM 

VOLKWEIN 
BROS.,  INC. 

Sinca  1888 
632  Liberty  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
MAIL  ORDER  5PECIAU5T5 


They  Are  Making 

{Continued  from  page  4) 

Mr.  Louar  morriad  o  formar  school  sacra- 
lory,  and  tegathar,  thay  taka  grant  prida  in 
thair  littia  doughtar  Kathryn  Emily  who  will 
toon  calabrata  har  tacond  birtMoy.  Mr. 
Louar't  lovorita  hobbias  ora  photography  and 
gardaning.  Ha  alto  anjoys  oil  painting  and 
rooding  books  on  archoaology. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takas  grant  prida 
in  saluting  Mr.  William  A.  lauar,  a  man  who 
it  truly  halping  in  tha  grant  work  of  "Making 
Amarica  Musical". 


MODERN  SCHOOL  BAND  METHOD 
by  Elvin  L.  Freeman;  published  by 
Robbins  Music  in  1947. 

CHOU PS:  the  book  can  be  used  with 
any  combination  of  players  or  full  band. 
It  would  be  quite  good  for  use  in  private 
les.<ions.  Duet  and  larger  ensemble  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  exercises  provide  good 
material  for  instructor  to  play  with  the 
student  during  lessons.  RATE  OF  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  is  quite  fast.  The  stud¬ 
ent  must  memorize  the  fingerings  for 
five  tones  before  he  can  begin  playing 
exercises.  Allowing  that  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  always  crop  up  among  any 
group  of  beginners  it  would  seem  that 
the  learn  as  you  go  method  of  note 
vocalHilary  building  is  less  frustrating  to 
the  young  lieginner  than  the  method 
used  in  this  book.  Much  of  the  cause  of 


Publithart  ara  invitad  ta  land  a  conduc- 
tar's  part  and  clarinat  part  diractly  to  Mr. 
Jamas  F.  Harandaan,  1042  Cuhmr  Ploca, 
Sauth  Band  16,  Indiano,  far  roviaw  con- 
sidaratian. 

All  quastians  rogarding  this  calumn 
should  ba  oddrassad  diractly  to  Mr.  Haran- 
daan  by  our  raodars. 


the  beginner  mortality  can  be  attributed 
to  the  student’s  failure  to  memorize 
fingerings  well.  This  method  introduces 
new  problems  and  rhythms  in  rapid-fire 
style.  Technic  will  be  developed  ahead 
of  tone  production  unless  supplementary 
materials  are  used  in  connection  with 
this  method.  An  entire  page  of  familiar 
melodies  introduced  early  in  the  book 
will  encourage  slower  note  learners  to 
catch  up  with  the  class  in  order  to  play 
for  pleasure.  Parents  are  interested  in 
hearing  their  youngster  play  a  tune  as 
quickly  as  possible.  These  tunes  should 
be  a  help,  though,  rather  than  a  hinder- 
ance  to  future  development  of  the  stud¬ 
ent.  APPROACH  will  be  dictated  by 
the  teacher  who  uses  the  book.  Of  course, 
this  can  be  said  about  any  method,  but 
it  is  particularly  true  in  this  case.  Some 
methods  move  along  slowly  and  prepare 
for  each  new  problem.  Some  need  su|)- 
plementary  material  to  allow  for  a  slow 
down  in  the  use  of  the  primary  text. 
Such  is  the  case  with  this  book. 
RHYTHM  treatment  is  quite  good. 
Students  are  introduced  to  quarter  note 
and  half  note  counting  in  the  first  les¬ 
son.  From  there  it  progressies  very  rapidly 
through  the  use  of  the  dotted  quarter 
and  eighth  notes  in  series.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  dotted  quarter  is  introduced 
before  the  eighth  note.  We  can  see  no 
reason  for  not  doing  it  this  way.  AP¬ 
PEAL  is  probably  best  at  the  upper 
elementary  level.  It  is  an  interesting 
book  and  contains  some  attractive  ma¬ 
terials.  Some  popular  selections  are  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  back  of  the  book.  The 
author  contends  that  the  appeal  of  pop¬ 
ular  melodies  will  produce  quicker  tech¬ 
nical  development,  and  we  agree.  How¬ 
ever,  the  risk  he  ran  in  1947  in  includ¬ 
ing  popular  tunes  was  that  they  would 
not  be  recognizable  to  children  14  years 
later.  SIZE  of  the  page  is  9x12  and  the 
notes  are  medium  small  and  very  well 
arranged  on  the  page.  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  include  a  photograph  showing 
posture  and  proper  holding  position  of 


Used  bi  outstanding  TEACHERS! 
Designed  to  Beet  every  need  of 
ACCORDiON  STUDENTS! 


.  .  .  bfi  generationt  of  the 
CORTiSi  family,  worU-fo- 
mout  for  their  marvelout 
crafUmon^ip 


Faaturing  naw  lightning  tra- 
bla  action,  patantad  fraa- 
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tight  (witchat 


Offaring  a  complata  lina 
from  tha  Cartini  full-tiza  pro- 
fawional  modal  at  $525  to 
tha  Cortini  12-Bau  baginnar't 
modal  at  $95  ratail. 
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Stodaaf  Model  complete  with  cote,  $310 

Naw  fowerfel  lUCTUC-lIKl  ORGAN  TONE  -  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  design — provides  deeper  and  richer  treble 
and  bass.  New  majestic  sweeping  power — instandy 
responsive — from  a  faint  whisper  to  tremendoiu  car¬ 
rying  voice.  Ultra-modem  style  and  color  schemes — 
created  by  one  of  Italy’s  most  renosrned  designersi 
//ear  U  —  ploy  it  —  at  pour  tuuiic  dealer 
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the  instniment.  There  is  a  well  designed 
fingering  chart  and  a  labeled  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument  at  the  front  of 
the  book.  New  notes  are  introduced 
throughout  the  book  but  not  in  any 
gi\en  uniform  location.  MATERIALS 
are  well  arranged  and  interesting.  Book 
contains  quartet  arrangements  of  well 
known  songs  and  melodies.  There  are 
many  chromatic  and  diatonic  scale  exer¬ 
cises  included  in  the  book.  MANUAL 
costs  $3.00  and  the  student  books  are 
$1.00  each.  The  manual  consists  of  a 
piano-conductor  score.  COMMENTS: 
This  book  moves  along  rapidly  and 
should  be  an  excellent  method  for  use 
with  mature  lieginners.  If  used  with 
very  young  students  care  must  be  taken 
to  progress  slowly.  Mr.  Freeman’s  sup¬ 
plemental  BAND  READER  would  be 
excellent  fare  for  use  with  younger 
groups. 

THE  BAND  MUSICIAN  by  A.  d'Au- 
berg«  and  M.  Manus;  published 
by  Alfred  Music  Co.  in  1957. 

GROUPS:  The  book  is  designed  for 
use  in  mixed  instrument  classes  or  full 
band.  RATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  is 
medium  fast  despite  the  fact  that  note 
vocabulary  is  built  rather  slowly.  Stud¬ 
ents  are  expected  to  develop  counting 
ability  quickly.  The  rate  of  development 
is  established  from  the  very  start  and 
difficult  rhythm  counting  is  not  intro¬ 
duced  until  late  in  the  book.  If  the 
student  gets  a  good  start  and  learns  to 
count  and  articulate  early,  the  book 
should  not  present  too  great  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  accent  is  on  counting  all  the 
way.  The  first  13  pages  are  unisonal. 
APPROACH  to  new’  problems  is  well 
done.  Except  for  the  flying  start  that 
the  book  makes,  everything  is  laid  out 
,  in  logical  progression.  It  offers  much 
review  and  re-use  of  new  materials.  The 
vocabulary  building  rate  is  reasonable 
and  does  not  exact  too  great  an  effort 
from  the  student  as  far  as  range  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  greatest  fault  that  we  can 
see  with  regard  to  problem  preparation 
lies  in  the  early  introduction  of  melo¬ 
dies  and  intervals.  The  first  exercises 
call  for  the  student  to  manipilate  the 
vocabulary  through  intervals  and  ad¬ 
vanced  melodies  which  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  tackle.  If  the  teacher 
likes  to  train  beginners  through  the  “slow 
fingers-slow  tongue”  method,  this  book 
may  pose  a  problem.  RHYTHM  train¬ 
ing  is  acceptable.  The  authors  try  to 
get  the  student  motion  conscious  right 
from  the  start.  This  is  an  excellent  trend 
that  we  notice  among  many  of  the  new 
methods  on  the  market.  However,  the 
student  would  do  just  as  well  with  a 
more  static  melodic  line.  A  great  deal 
of  difficult  interval  playing  for  the  be- 

{Turn  to  page  35) 


Now  Available  To  The  Public ! ! 

American  School  Band  Directors  Association 

SURVEY  PUBLICATIONS 

•  Instrumental  Music  Room  Designs,  Construction  and  Equipment 

. . . $3.50* 

Here  is  the  latest  and  most  up  to  date  manual  on  the  subject.  Re¬ 
quired  five  years  of  research.  Should  assist  Superintendents,  Boards 
of  Education,  Directors,  Architects,  and  Contractors  in  design  and 
cost  estimates. 

•  National  Survey  of  Solo  and  Ensemble  Materials . . . $2.50* 

Every  number  is  tried  and  proven  by  months  of  study  by  members 
of  the  special  ASBDA  committee.  The  finest  list  of  it’s  kind  available 
in  the  United  Sutes. 

•  National  Survey  of  Solo  and  Ensemble  Materials  Supplement  75f* 

Additional  solos  and  ensembles  that  have  been  tried  and  proven 
in  recent  months. 

•  Stereo  Disc  and  Tape  Recording-Audio  Vbual  Bulletin  No.  5  75^* 

Here  is  a  special  bulletin  that  has  been  prepared  and  published 
especially  for  music  directors  and  teachers.  A  must  in  all  libraries. 
Wonh  ten  times  the  price. 

•  Bibliography  of  Percussion  and  Wind  Instrument  Solo  and 

Ensemble  Recordings  . $1.45* 

The  most  comprehensive  list  of  solo  and  ensemble  recordings 
ever  accumulated.  A  must  for  every  progressive  band  director. 

•  1960-1961  Supplement  to  National  Survey  of  Solo  and  Ensemble 

Materials  . $1.50* 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

SEYMOUR  OKUN,  ASBDA  17367  Pinehurst  St.,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

*  ASBDA  members  should  write  for  special  discount 
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LESHER  WOODWIND  CO. 

n06  WEST  BRISTOL  STREET 

ELKHART  ■  INDIANA 


Here  we  are  in  1%1.  If  my  memors 
ser\cs  me  correctly  Neu-  Years  Day 
occurs  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the 
sun  enters  the  sign  of  aquarius.  January 
first  or  the  first  of  the  year  is  always 
the  beginning,  or  the  new  moon,  a  nes\' 
year. 

In  our  present  day  school  year  and 
music  program,  we  should  consider  this 
month  the  beginning  of  a  new  program, 
a  program  of  preparation  and  conscien¬ 
tious  study  for  the  months  to  come  and 
the  activities  of  the  spring  festivals  to 
follow.  The  Ijeginning  of  a  new  period 
should  bring  a  fresh  approach  to  our 
course  of  study.  To  get  into  a  rut  or 
worn  track  is  to  stifle  all  initiative  and 
future  development.  Ix*t’s  persue  a  plan 
of  action  for  a  creative  attitude. 

Tor  the  most  part  our  activities  during 
the  early  winter  have  Ijeen  scheduled 
out  of  doors,  in  large  combinations  and 
now  we  have  moved  indoors.  lastead  of 
heavy  forte  and  fortissimo,  we  must 
concentrate  on  natural  unforced  tone 
quality.  Work  on  pianissimos  that  have 
quality  of  sound  and  carry.  A  light  soft 
sound  in  a  large  group  of  like  instru¬ 
ments  will  of  itself  carry  farther  than  a 
heavi«*r  sound  with  an  edge  on  it.  One 
mu.st  remember  in  a  solo  number  the 
quality  of  sound  must  be  controlled  so 
that  the  melodic  line  is  never  lost  to  the 
listener  in  a  large  auditorium.  It  is  not 
the  loud  crash  fortissimo  that  carries,  but 
rather  the  controlled  tone  quality  with 
no  wavor  in  the  constancy  of  the  tone. 

The  finest  study  or  practice  for  tone 
control  is  scale  work  with  each  tone  long 
and  each  note  an  even  count.  In  other 
words,  the  practice  of  blowing  long  sus¬ 
tained  tones  consistently. 

It  is  the  new  year  and  contests  are  a 
few  months  hence,  in  the  spring.  It  is 
wise  to  consider  your  solo  contest  num¬ 
ber  now  and  make  a  choice.  There  are 
several  requisites  for  good  solo  per¬ 
formance  of  a  number,  that  requires  a 
long  range  preparation. 

First,  my  yearly  warning  —  choose  a 
numljer  within  the  scope  of  the  per¬ 
former  playing  this  ptarticlar  number. 
Then  choose  your  number  with  these 
items  in  mind.  The  composition  should 
be:  1)  Pleasing  to  the  performer:  2) 
Pleasing  to  the  audience:  3)  The  cor¬ 
rect  time  length:  4)  Within  technical 


Publitkcn  should  sond  all  motorial  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mr.  Or9an. 


ability  of  performer:  5)  Within  musical 
ability  of  performer:  6)  To  show  tone 
quality  and  technical  equipment  of  per-  i; 
former  for  judging  requirements.  I| 

1 )  A  number  pleasing  to  the  per-  |j 
former  must  be  melodically  and  tech-  f 
nically  within  the  scope  of  the  player.  I 

2)  A  pleasing,  tuneful  number  with  L 

some  brilliance  is  always  pleasing  to  the 
listener.  3)  Three  minutes  allotted  for 
a  number  should  not  be  five  minutes  in  | 
length,  for  a  judge  must  stop  you  before 
the  composers  planned  climax  of  the 
piece.  4)  Practice  will  improve  technical 
equipment,  but  don't  choose  one  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  present  equipment,  becaus*- 
technical  pas.sages  will  be  labored  and 
will  hamper  ease  and  brilliance.  5)  Mu¬ 
sical  ability  or  competency  is  a  must  for 
high  rating  in  a  contest.  Age  often  figures 
in  understanding  of  a  composition.  A' 
player  of  senior  high  age  is  usually 
more  mature  in  thought  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  than  a  student  of  sixth  grade  age. 
Hence,  the  various  rating  of  contest 
numfx'rs.  6)  The  adjudicators  are  in¬ 
dividuals  and  hence  have  an  individual 
approach  in  rating  a  performer  but  usu¬ 
ally  certain  requirements  are  paramount 
to  each  musician  or  judge:  Tone  qual¬ 
ity,  technical  equipment  of  the  player 
and  interpretation  of  the  composition 
l)eing  performed.  Innate  or  natural  tal¬ 
ent  is  always  recognized  by  a  judge,  but 
the  three  above  mentioned  requirements 

(Turn  to  page  64) 


IIFHIME 

PERMA-PADS 

Whan  you  gat  roady  to  buy  a  wood¬ 
wind  Inatiumant,  Insist  that  it  ba  a- 
quippod  with  PQIMA-PADS.  Many  top 
monuiacturars  now  equip  all  their  in¬ 
struments  with 

PERMA-PADS 

The  next  time  you  visit  your  loool 
music  dealer,  ask  him,  "Is  it  equipped 
with  PERMA-PADS?"  Try  on  instrument 
with  "Perma-Pads"  and  notice  the  dll- 
ferenoe. 

Ask  your  dealer  ior  the  brochure  and 
tree  sample,  or  write  to: 

PERMA-PAD  MFG.  CO. 

•07-11-15  S.  W.  mnlh  Avemw 
POBTUUID.  OREGOM 
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By  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
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Bj  Walter  A.  Rodby 

Director  of  Vocal  Moalc,  Homewood-Flooamoor  Hlgb  School.  Plonamoor,  111. 


A  Clinic  and  a 

New  Choral-Instrumental  List 

Late  in  the  fall,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Choral  Department,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  University  Music  Exten¬ 
sion,  held  a  three-day  clinic  for  Illinois 
Choral  directors.  Although  we  know  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  college  or  university 
music  department  to  offer  this  type  of 
leadership,  we  feel  it  was  a  most  worthy 
activity,  and  we  congratulate  Professor 
Harold  Decker  and  all  his  associates  who 
contributed  so  much  in  making  this  fine 
Vocal-Choral  Clinic  a  success. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  presenta¬ 
tions  concluded  with  the  offering  of  a 
three  page  list  of  choral  music  with  in¬ 
strumental  accompaniment  suitable  for 
high  school  use.  We  have  persuaded  the 
powers  that  be  to  offer  this  listing  to  you 
free,  if  you  will  write  this  column  and 
request  it.  Enclose  a  stamped,  self-ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  to  us  at  the  address 
listed  above  and  we’ll  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy. 

Somathing  N«w? 

The  new  materials  reading  session  was 
held  on  Saturday  afternoon  when  four 
big  name  publishers  were  given  about  a 
half  hour  each  to  present  new  material 
from  their  catalog.  Kjos,  Summy-Birch- 
ard,  Schmitt,  Hall  and  McCreary,  and 
Mills  Music  were  represented,  and  these 
publishers  sent  top-notch  people  to  con¬ 
duct  the  ses.sion. 

In  addition  to  offering  some  brand 
new  material,  the  company  representa¬ 
tives  were  able  to  tell  the  choral  direc¬ 
tors  (who  formed  the  reading  chorus)  a 
good  deal  of  background  information 
alxiut  each  number.  With  so  many  new 
names  appearing  on  octavo  music,  this 
additional  information  was  most  helpful. 

The  Music 

We  will  use  the  remainder  of  this 
column  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
interesting  new  choral  numbers  pre¬ 
sented  at  that  reading  session. 

If  you  wish  free  copies  of  any  of  this 
music,  write  directly  to  the  publisher 
and  tell  him  you  read  the  reviews  in  this 
column.  As  always,  they  are  most  gen¬ 
erous  and  will  be  glad  to  oblige. 

•  •  • 


Rublitban  of  Choral  arrangamaota  and 
book*  tbould  tand  all  motarial  diroct 
to  Mr.  Waltar  A.  Rodby,  B19  Bvall 
Ava.,  Joliot,  Illinois. 


1.  D£  PROFUN  DIS,  SATB  with 
piano  I  organ  accompaniment  by  MOZ¬ 
ART,  edited  by  John  F.  Ohl.  Octavo 
#5372,  Published  by  Summy-Birchard; 
1834  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
at  30^. 

A  moving  and  eloquent  setting  of  the 
traditional  “Out  of  the  Depths,”  this 
new  “find”  presents  a  youthful  Mozart 
and  music  of  unusual  expressiveness. 

The  publisher  offers  this  information: 
“DE  PROFUNDIS,  K.  93,  a  setting 
of  the  Psalm  numbered  129  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate  and  130  in  the  English  Bible,  was 
composed  during  the  sununer  of  1771  in 
Salzburg,  when  Mozart  was  fifteen.  The 
autograph  reveals  that  the  composer  had 
originally  planned  the  accompaniment 
for  two  violins  in  addition  to  the  organ 
continuo,  but  he  evidently  changed  his 
mind,  since  the  staff  provided  for  the 
violins  remained  empty.  The  steady 
throb  of  the  instrumental  bass  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  musical  design 
and  must  make  itself  felt  as  such.  (If 
piano  is  used,  the  notes  of  the  bass  must 
be  doubled  at  the  lower  octave  through¬ 
out).  On  the  other  hand,  the  harmonies 
of  the  editor’s  realization  of  the  figured 
bass  should  be  no  more  than  an  unob¬ 
trusive  background  to  the  voices,  in  the 
Gloria  Patri,  while  soprano  and  alto 
present  the  Fifth  Psalm  Tone  in  unison, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  reinforce  the 
tenor  part  by  the  addition  of  a  few  bari¬ 
tones.  The  only  mark  of  interpretation 
in  Mozart’s  autograph  is  the  word 
Andante  at  the  beginning,  all  other 
marks,  including  the  phrasing  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  bass,  are  the  editor’s  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  English  translation  is  based 
on  the  King  James  Version  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.” 

2.  MAILIED  {May  Song)  SATB  A 
CAPPELLA,  by  Mendelssohn,  edited  by 
Parke  S.  Barnard.  Octavo  #5348,5um- 
my-Birchard,  1834  Ridge  Ave.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III.  30^. 

One  of  those  sup>er-Iov’eIy  Mendels¬ 
sohn  part  songs  that  looks  so  very  easy, 
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and  is,  for  the  half-way  capable  choral 
musician.  It’s  a  perfectly  beautiful  melo¬ 
dy  written  in  early  1834  as  number  5  of 
6  part  songs  inscribed  “for  singing  in 
the  open  air.” 

No  significant  changes  have  been 
made  from  the  original  score,  and  the 
C'lcrman  text  is  given  first  with  a  sing¬ 
able  English  translation  in  italics. 

.Straight  four  part  music  that  any  high 
school  group  should  sing. 

3.  CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE.  SATB 
A  CAPPELLA,  by  Rickard  Farrant.  Oc¬ 
tavo  #309,  Published  by  B.  F.  Wood 
Music  Co.,  Inc.,  250  West  49th  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  at  204. 

Here  is  a  really  beautiful  piece  of  A 
cappella  music,  not  at  all  difficult,  but 
*  with  a  great  deal  of  “meat.”  This  lovely 
I  anthem  is  probably  one  of  the  best 

I.  known  compositions  of  this  16th  century 

f  English  composer. 

Offered  here  in  a  new  and  quite 
readable  edition,  this  number  is  a  natural 
for  any  occasion  that  requires  powerful 
1  but  reflective  choral  music. 

4.  THREE  ELIZABETHAN  PART 

I  SONGS  {Published  separately)  SATB 

A  Cappella.  Music  by  Ralph  Vaughn 

Williams.  Published  at  204  each  by  Mills 
Music  Inc.,  1619  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

1.  SWEET  DAY  #241 

2.  THE  WILLOW  SONG  #242 

3.  O  MISTRESS  MINE  #243 

Here  are  three  easy,  delicious  a  cap- 

Ipella  choral  pieces  that  have  success 
%vritten  in  every  measure.  SWEET  DAY 
is  set  to  a  poem  of  George  Herbert, 
while  WILLOW  SONG  and  O  MIS¬ 
TRESS  MINE  are  Shakespeare. 

The  big  attraction  with  these  numbers 
is  the  lovely  part-writing  and  the  de- 
I  lightful  Vaughan  Williams’  easy  hut  off 
I  beat  harmonic  changes. 

P  These  have  been  around  for  quite  a 
while  (original  copyright  is  1913)  but 
I  the  ageing  has  only  proved  how  wonder- 
[  ful  they  are.  Ser\e  ’em  up  on  your  next 
concert  for  a  real  dessert. 

5.  RUN.  SAMMY,  RUN.  SATB  accom- 
panied,  Negro  Folk  Song,  arranged  by 
G.  Schroth.  Octavo  #5295,  Neil  A.  Kjos 
Music  Co.,  525  Busse  Highway,  Park 
Ridge.  III.  204. 

A  most  imaginative  treatment  of  a 
I  traditional  negro  folk  tune,  especially 
well-suited  for  the  beginning  choir  or 
for  junior  high  school. 

,  The  piano  accompaniment  with  its 
“hurry-up”  patter  adds  much  to  this 
unique  arrangement.  It’s  the  kind  of  a 
number  youngsters  love  to  sing.  Unison 
chorus  with  four  verses  and  a  cutie-pie 
ending  make  it  a  real  winner.  Big  stars 
for  Gerry  Schroth  on  this  one! 

6.  CONCERT  IN  THE  PARK,  SATB 


accompanied,  by  Ray  Henderson.  Oc¬ 
tavo  #1093,  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music  Co., 
525  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  III.  254- 

A  fine  new  novelty  that  turns  the  solo 
sopranos  into  piccolos,  the  altos  into 
trumpets,  and  the  tenor  and  basses  into 
um-pa-pas. 

Ray  Henderson,  a  successful  west  coast 
composer  and  arranger  seems  to  have  a 
lot  of  savvy  when  it  comes  to  under¬ 
standing  the  right  combinations  for 
school  chorus.  This  one  will  make  a  lot 
of  friends,  because  it’s  real  fun,  and 
really  does  sound  like  a  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  concert  in  the  park. 

7.  HOLY  ART  THOU,  SATB  A  Cap¬ 
pella,  by  Anton  Bruckner,  arranged  by 
George  Strickling.  Octavo  #1797, 
Schmitt,  Hall  and  McCreary,  Park  Ave. 
at  Smith  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.,  at 
204. 

Originally  written  as  a  Graduate  titled 
Locus  iste,  this  fine  sacred  choral  piece 
shows  the  mark  of  greatness  that  we 
have  come  to  know  in  the  compositions 
of  this  highly  respected  church  musician. 

A  rather  full-toned,  big  chorus  num¬ 
ber  that  stays  in  four  parts  throughout 
the  piece  (except  for  two  measures  at 
the  climax),  it  sings  a  song  of  praise  and 
adoration. 

Ranges  are  not  extreme,  but  the  chorus 
must  know  about  the  legato  line  to  sing 
this  one  well. 

8.  HANUKKAH  SONG.  S.4TB  A  Cap¬ 
pella,  Jewish  folk  song,  arranged  by 
Donald  E.  Sellew.  Octavo  #1178, 
Schmitt,  Hall  and  McCreary  Co.,  Park 


Avenue  at  Sixth,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn, 
at  204. 

Arranger  Sellew  writes  about  this  fine 
new  number:  “Hanukkah  is  the  Jew¬ 
ish  feast  of  Dedication  Commemor¬ 
ating  the  purification  of  their  Temple 
in  Jerusalem.  In  the  Temple  were  four 
high  stands  on  which  a  multitude  of 
lamps  were  lit  each  evening  of  the  feast. 
In  every  home  an  additional  candle  is 
lit  each  night  of  Hanukkah.  Hence  it  is 
known  as  the  Feast  of  Lights.” 

This  particular  Hanukkah  Song,  a 
tune  in  G  minor,  w'ith  lots  of  zoom-la 
zoom-las,  describes  the  spinning  of  the 
Dreydal,  a  four-sided  top  with  Hebresv 
characters  inscribed  on  each  side. 

A  companion  piece,  HANUKKAH 
CANDLES  by  the  same  arranger  and 
publisher  (Octavo  #1179)  is  also  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  two  make  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  group. 

W.R. 


The  End 


Minus  Four  Walls 

Because  of  the  housing  shonage  near 
the  military  base  where  he  was  stationed, 
a  young  doctor  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  had  to  live  in  cramped  quarters 
in  a  hotel.  A  friend  said  to  the  doctor’s 
six-year-old  daughter,  “Lsn’t  it  too  bad 
that  you  don’t  have  a  home?” 

To  which  the  philosophic  young  one 
replied,  “Oh,  we  do  have  a  home  —  we 
just  don't  have  a  house  to  put  it  in!” 
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Students  !!,  Do  you  get  frightened  when  you  get  ready  to  perform? 


Preparation, 


STAGE  FRIGHT!!!  These  are  the 
bad  words  used  to  designate  the  pre- 
performanre  tensions  and  anxieties  that 
beset  practically  everyone  who  per¬ 
forms  before  the  public.  Ju.st  the  thought 
or  mention  of  these  words  can  produce 
unhappy  and  unhealthy  .symptoms  in 
some  of  us.  Surprisingly  enough  this 
problem  of  tensions  is  not  confined  to 
beginners  or  to  amateurs;  it  strikes  the 
best  and  most  experienced  at  one  time 
or  another  be  they  musicians,  actors, 
preachers,  or  teachers. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  some  tension 
is  essential  to  insure  that  extra  spark 
of  energy  neres.sary  for  peak  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  we  sp>eak  of  individuals  or 
groups  as  being  “up”  for  important 
events.  Snygg  and  Coombs  in  their 
book.  Individual  Behavior,  define  these 
emotions  as  a  “state  of  tension  or  readi- 
)  ness  to  act.”  The  amount  of  tension 

present  will  usually  vary  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  audience,  the  importance  we 
place  upon  the  event,  and  upon  the  con- 
ndence  we  feel  in  our  preparation  for 
this  performance.  We  can  usually  cope 
with  our  tensions  up  to  the  time  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  once  that  starts  we  forget 
ourselves  in  the  ta.sk  at  hand. 

But  as  some  of  us  have  learned,  the 
difficult  way,  too  much  tension  can  be 
devestating,  and  many  competent  musi¬ 
cians  forego  solo  or  recital  work  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  convinced  that 
its  rewards  are  not  great  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  agonies  they  go 
through  before  their  solo  appearance. 
Some  of  these  players  find  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pleasure  they  need  and  want 
by  playing  in  small  esnembles  where 
their  individual  contribution  is  not  so 
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demanding  nor  so  exposed  as  it  is  in  solo 
work.  Others  use  this  type  of  group 
playing  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  litera-  ^ 
ture  that  gives  them  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  incidental  solo  passages  calling 
for  increasing  independence.  This  in 
turn  serves  as  a  training  ground  for  fu¬ 
ture  recital  or  solo  experiences. 

Once  you  have  decided  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  you  to  do  solo  work,  you 
must  discipline  yourself  physically, 
mentally,  and  musically  to  insure  a  suc¬ 
cessful  performance.  Here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  assist  you  in  your  self¬ 
conditioning: 

1.  Set  reasonable  goals  for  yourself. 
Here  you  must  consider  (a)  choice  of 
music  that  is  within  reason  for  you  (b) 
selection  of  an  audience  and  a  per¬ 
formance  area  that  are  not  too  demand¬ 
ing  and  which  are  wKhin  your  scope  at 
this  time  (Don’t  expect  to  start  with  a 
guest  solo  spot  in  Cameigie  Hall!),  and 
(c)  your  own  capacity  to  be  satisfied 
with  results  that  are  commensurate  with 
the  talent,  time  and  facilities  you  have 
at  your  disposal  for  any  particular  per¬ 
formance.  In  other  words,  operate  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  possibility  for  you. 

2.  When  you  have  chosen  your  solo 
or  recital  selection,  you  must  over-Ieam 
it  to  the  point  that  you  could  continue 
to  play  and  to  carry  on  your  part  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  distractions  or  disturb¬ 
ances  which  might  occur.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  careful  and  complete 
preparation  of  your  solo  materials. 

Some  logical  steps  in  this  preparation 
would  include: 

I.  Listening  to  several  good  record¬ 
ings  of  the  composition  you  plan  to 
perform.  Listen  without  the  score  a  few 
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times;  then  follow  the  score  of  your  sole 
part  as  you  listen. 

2.  Learning  the  meaning  of  all  sym¬ 
bols  and  teims  used  in  the  score. 

3.  Playing  through  as  much  of  the 
work  as  possible  during  your  first  read¬ 
ing  to  get  a  general  concept  of  what 
you  are  undertaking. 

4.  Marking  phrasing,  bowing,  or 
breathing  points  in  the  music.  Give  your¬ 
self 'a  margin  of  safety  here,  for  there 
is  usually  a  difference  between  what  you 
can  do  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  studio 
and  what  you  might  be  able  to  do  in 
public  performance. 

5.  Noting  problem  spots  that  will  need 
special  attention.  Isolate  these  during 
practice  periods;  work  on  them  at  a 
slow  tempo;  play  them  an  octave  lower 
than  written  until  you  get  their  sound  ^ 
established;  then  when  you  can  play 
the  measure  or  measures  as  written  prac¬ 
tice  getting  into  and  away  from  the 
troublesome  spot. 

When  you  begin  to  memorize  your 
solo,  have  the  music  available  as  you 
play  or  sing  through  your  part  for  the 
first  time  each  day  so  that  you  memor¬ 
ize  the  correct  concepts  of  notation, 
order,  sequence,  and  continuity  of  the 
music. 

Secure  a  competent  accompanist  if 
one  is  needed  in  your  work.  This  is  an 
especially  vital  and  important  factor  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  your  perform¬ 
ance.  No  effort  .should  be  spared  in  find¬ 
ing  the  best  help  available  and  in  spend¬ 
ing  enough  time  in  joint  rehearsal  to 
insure  mastery  and  coordination  of  all 
parts  and  a  general  agreement  on  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  music  played.  Use 
a  tape  recorder  to  check  on  your  pro¬ 
gress  from  time  to  time. 
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Develop  a  driving  interest  in  what 
you  are  doing;  sell  yourself  on  the  im¬ 
portance  to  you  of  this  venture  and 
then  conduct  yourself  as  though  it  were 
impossible  for  you  to  fail.  Set  inter¬ 
mediate,  attainable  goals  for  yourself, 
such  as  the  mastery  of  a  difficult  pas¬ 
sage;  then  use  temporary  rewards  such 
as  a  rest  period,  a  phone  call,  a  coffee 
break,  or  a  special  treat  to  get  results. 
Compete  with  yourself  by  setting  def¬ 
inite  but  reasonable  goals  for  self-im¬ 
provement  and  outstanding  performance. 

As  your  performance  time  approaches, 
seek  opportunities  to  record  your  mate¬ 
rials,  to  play  for  friends,  to  perform 
movements  or  parts  of  your  solo  for 
small  informal  audiences.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible,  perform  in  the  room  or  audi¬ 
torium  where  your  major  performance 
is  to  be.  It  is  imptortant  that  you  know 
and  rehearse  what  you  are  going  to  do 
at  the  time  of  the  performance.  If  other 
persoiu  are  involved,  decide  on  an  order 
of  entrance,  where  you  are  to  stand  or 
sit  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  how 
you  will  acknowledge  the  applause  or 
greeting  of  your  audience.  Try  to  place 
yourself  so  that  you  can  see  and  com¬ 
municate  with  your  accompanist  or  con¬ 
ductor  without  moving  about  too  much. 

Get  plei^  of  rest  so  that  you  will  be 
in  top  physical  and  mental  condition 
for  the  appearance.  In  her  helpful  book 
Psychology  You  Can  Use,  Dr.  Doroth 
H.  Yates  suggests  the  use  of  a  key  word 
such  as  “calm”  or  “relax”  as  the  basis 
for  the  conditioning  thought  before  go¬ 
ing  into  action.  Associate  this  word  with 
a  pleasant  place  or  situation  and  use 
this  thought  to  shut  unpleasant  even¬ 
tualities  from  your  mind.  Dorothea 
Brande,  who  wrote  Wake  Up  and  Live, 
tells  us  to  think  back  to  some  successful 
venture  as  an  aid  in  recapturing  that 
state  of  mind  and  confidence  for  this 
event  or  moment.  Chances  are  you  are 
better  prepared  and  have  a  better  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  for  this  perform¬ 
ance  than  you  ever  had  before. 

Performers  who  use  their  voices  or 
who  play  wind  instruments  find  it  help¬ 
ful  to  rinse  their  mouths  with  water 
to  overcome  dryness.  When  water  is  not 
available,  project  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
forward  between  the  teeth  and  press  it 


lightly  to  start  the  flow  ot  saliva;  try 
this  during  rest  periods  should  there  be 
a  tendency  for  your  mouth  to  dehydrate 
while  you  are  on  the  stage. 

Ju.st  before  the  great  moment  for  you 
to  move  onto  the  stage,  take  three  of 
four  deep  breaths,  lift  your  head  high 
and  make  your  entrance  as  though  you 
were  going  to  greet  well-loved  friends 
who  have  come  to  hear  you  interpret 
some  great  music  for  them.  After  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  greeting  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  instrumentalists  should  go 
through  the  motions  of  tuning  if  only  to 
get  the  feel  of  their  instrument  and  to 
be  sure  the  in.strument  will  speak.  Then 
forget  your  audience  and  concentrate  on 
doing  just  as  fine  a  job  as  you  can  with 
your  music.  If  you  have  picked  the 
right  music,  prepared  it  well,  and 
chosen  a  sympiathetic  audience,  every¬ 
thing  should  add  up  to  a  successful 
performance.  Dorothea  Brande  reminds 
us  that  “Success,  for  any  sane  adult,  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  doing  his  best,” 
and  the  surest  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  BE  PREPARED!!! 

The  End 

Let's  Look  At  Methods 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
ginner  can  be  confusing,  especially 
among  the  brasswinds.  There  are  no  les¬ 
sons  in  alia  breve  and  no  discussion  of 
the  dotted-eighth  or  dotted-quarter  fig¬ 
ure.  (This  is  presented  in  Book  2.) 
AREA  OF  APPEAL  is  probably  the 
young  beginner,  although  the  authors 
have  been  careful  not  to  talk  down  to 
the  older  student  nor  offend  his  sophisti¬ 
cated  taste.  The  book  is  very  attractive 
with  a  catchy  and  colorful  cover.  The 
cartoons  found  on  each  page  might  tend 
to  categorize  the  book  as  elementary 
school  material.  SIZE  of  page  is  9x12 
and  the  notes  are  large.  ILLUSTRA- 


Cover  Photo 

CORNET  TRIO  .  .  .  Th*  coriwt  trio 
(tomotiinot  usod  a*  a  trumpot  trio)  it 
porkopi  tho  molt  popular  wind  on- 
somblo  with  oudioncM.  This  group  of 
instrumonts  hovo  boon  footurod  with 
Amoricon  bonds  for  noorly  o  contury. 
Tho  brilliant,  dromotic,  harmonic  of- 
focts  ottoinod  by  this  instrumontotion 
is  tho  socrot  of  its  groot  popularity. 
Thoro  oro  litorolly  dozons  of  fino  com¬ 
positions  writton  for  tho  cornot  trio. 

Tho  throo  young  artists  which  com- 
poso  tho  cornot  trio  on  this  months 
covor  oro:  (I  to  r)  Fronkio  Mortinoz, 
Tony  Glindo,  orKl  Isaac  Olivoros.  Thoy 
oro  mombors  of  tho  outstanding  Control 
High  "Bobcat  Bond"  from  Son  Angolo, 
Toxos  which  is  undor  tho  diroction  of 
ASBDA  Mombor,  Homor  A.  Andorson. 


TIONS  consist  of  a  clever  and  very 
complete  fingering  chart  and  arithmeti¬ 
cal  diagrams  explaining  the  methods  of 
counting  time.  Materials  are  very  good 
and  include  a  little  of  everything  from 
Haydn  themes  to  well  known  cowboy 
songs.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  tunes 
are  arranged  for  full  band  and  cut  out  a 
lot  of  fun  for  some  instruments  who 
would  enjoy  playing  a  tune.  A  sousa- 
phone  player  would  love  to  play  Home 
on  The  Range  and  he  should  be  given 
the  opportunity.  That  is  the  way  tech¬ 
nique  is  built  and  interest  preserved. 
MANUAL  and  conductor’s  score  costs 
$1.75  and  each  student  book  is  $.85. 
COMMENTS :  This  book  might  be  best 
used  in  instrument  classes  of  like  instru¬ 
ments.  Individual  differences  of  ability 
will  show  up  quickly  in  this  method 
and  one  must  have  time  to  solve  them. 
There  were  some  transpxnitional  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  parts  and  score  and  not  all 
exercises  were  numbered.  In  longer 
multi-lined  exercises  this  lack  of  num¬ 
bering  caused  confusion.  Later  editions 
have  corrected  this  fault. 


TiM  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  PARENTS 

1.  Thou  shalt  earn  your  children’s  respect  and  not  acquire  it  through  fear. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  re-create  your  life  through  your  children. 

3.  Thou  shalt  give  your  children  every  opportunity  to  expand  and  express  their 
individual  personality  and  not  smother  their  growth. 

4.  Remember  your  children  are  human  and  have  feelings,  emotions  and  problems 
as  serious  to  them  as  your  own. 

5.  Thou  shalt  return  understanding  and  instruction,  not  recrimination,  when  your 
children  confide  in  you.  Let  them  feel  comfortable  in  knowing  they  can  turn  to 
you  for  encouragement;  do  not  frighten  them  away. 

6.  Thou  shall  teach  by  percept  and  example,  serving  as  a  model  and  not  as  a  critic 
for  your  children. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  seek  perfection  from  your  children. 

8.  Thou  shalt  keep  your  word  and  thereby  teach  your  children  the  estimable  worth 
of  honor. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  shield  your  children  from  the  realities  of  life. 

10.  Thou  shalt  teach  your  children  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  and  that  God,  not 
man,  is  the  yardsticL’ 


as. 


JoMory,  1961 


Fifth  in  a  series  of  articles  by  some  of  Americas  most  prominent  band  directors 
on  the  subject  of  — 


Why  Have  Music  In  Our  Nation’s  Schools? 


On  December  27,  1959,  Dr.  James  V. 
Moon,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  addressed 
the  membership  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association.  His  topic 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  education  and 
how  it  might  affect  the  music  program. 

It  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  words 
that  I  realized  this  would  be  an  address 
which  would  get  right  to  the  point  and 
would  have  meaning  for  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  field  of  education.  Dr. 
Moon’s  opening  sentence  was  “I  am 
sure  that  in  the  last  year  or  two  you 
have  heard  a  number  of  comnients  and 
speeches  on  this  subject  of  education, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  needed 
to  awaken  your  interest  again  as  well  as 
those  of  our  various  publics,  because  in 
a  sense.  If  music  in  the  public  schools 
loses  its  race,  we  might  also  lose  the 
international  race  at  a  time  when  we 
think  we  are  winning."  The  italic  type 
is  for  the  purpose  of  adding  emphasis  to 
this  statement. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  man  speaking  these 
words  is  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
which  are  attended  by  children  of  the 
staff  of  Mayo  Brothers  and  the  large 
IBM  plant.  Certianly,  when  citizens  of 
this  calibre  select  a  superintendent,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  have  him  regard 
our  program  in  such  high  esteem,  and 
feel  justified  in  quoting  from  his  re¬ 
marks. 

VVe  can  expect  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  accelerated  academic  program  in 
our  music  program.  This  certainly  is 
going  to  make  us  do  some  quick  evalu¬ 
ating,  which  probably  will  be  good  for 
us.  Is  our  program  a  good  one,  and  do 
we  believe  it  to  be  worthwhile?  Certain¬ 
ly,  we  cannot  do  a  selling  job  if  we 
cannot  give  a  firm  yes  as  our  answer. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  lie  for 


By  Sidney  Berg,  ASBDA 
Director  of  School  Bands 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


the  maintenance  of  the  music  program? 
While  it  may  not  be  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  music  teachers,  they  must 
be  the  ones  to  “carry  the  ball.”  A  strong, 
well  rounded  program,  which  doesn’t 
upset  the  rest  of  the  school  will  not 
easily  be  pushed  aside. 

The  old  values  which  we  used  so 
much  in  first  getting  public  acceptance 
for  the  music  program  are  still  avail¬ 
able,  but  not  sufficiently  effective  with¬ 
out  more  additional  points.  Certainly, 
the  values  of  discipline,  development  of 
leadership,  demand  for  concentration 
and  perfection  cannot  be  minimized  in 
the  development  of  the  child. 

As  Dr,  Moon  said,  “We  develop  our 
judgements  and  values  through  our  own 
experiences  in  the  humanities,  the  arts, 
philosophy  and  religion.  As  important 
as  science  and  mathematics  are  in  our 
technical  world,  they  will  not  develop 
the  necessary  citizens  to  make  our  civiliz¬ 
ation  a  happy  and  pleasant  place  to  live 
for  future  generations.”^ 

Each  director  will,  of  course,  have  to 
analyze  his  own  school  situation.  The 
approaches  I  use  here  in  Norfolk  may 
not  work  at  all  in  another  situation. 
However,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  our  grade  schools,  we  are  start¬ 
ing  as  many  students  as  we  can  get. 
Because  of  the  problem  of  integration 
and  a  large  shifting  of  population  as 
families  move  out  of  our  school  district, 
we  find  that  only  large  numbers  can 
protect  us. 

2.  We  try  to  make  the  grade  school 
program  attractive  by  offering  special 
“Saturday  Morning  Band”  classes  for 
the  more  advanced.  Our  Junior  High 
Bands  participate  as  uniformed  organ¬ 
izations  both  in  concert  and  parade  per¬ 
formance. 

3.  At  all  concerts,  the  director,  school 
principal,  or  other  official  of  recognized 


importance  addresses  the  audience  on 
the  values  of  the  music  program.  If  the 
director  is  not  going  to  do  this,  he  is 
sure  that  the  person  who  will  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  points  we  wish 
emphasized.  This,  many  times,  serves  a 
dual  purpose  of  reminding  the  principal 
or  other  speaker  of  these  values. 

4.  Know  which  counselors  have  a  fav¬ 
orable  approach  to  the  music  program. 
When  schedule  problems  or  other  situa¬ 
tions  arise,  be  in  a  position  to  see  that 
the  student  gets  proper  assistance. 

5.  Strive  toward  the  goal  of  the  happy 
medium  which: 

a.  Produces  a  band  which  can  play 
difficult  music  with  artistry. 

b.  Develops  sufficient  marching  pro¬ 
ficiency  to  always  keep  the  bands  reputa¬ 
tion  in  high  standing. 

c.  Works  the  students  hard,  gives  good 
results  for  the  hard  work,  but  still  does 
not  over-encroach  upon  the  time  or 
general  level  of  ability  of  the  students. 

d.  Perform  publicly  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  times  to  keep  the. band  in  the 
community’s  eye,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  make  more  demands  upon  the  time 
of  the  student  then  your  administration 
feels  justified. 

The  director  who  can  produce  a  band 
which  is  of  high  calibre  by  recognized 
standards,  maintain  a  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  hard  work  and  time  demands 
upon  the  student,  and  who  will  not  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain 
by  helplessly  when  his  program  is  ad¬ 
versely  affected  should  be  able  to  ride 
out  this  “crash  program”  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  revolve  around  to  a  more  nor¬ 
mal  status  as  we  begin  to  have  the  re¬ 
sults  proven  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
student  body  will  not  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  pace  set  in  math  and 
science. 


The  End 


Concertsfff . . .  Yes  Indeed!! . . .  But  — 


By  William  Moody 
Director  of  Bands 
Central  High  School 
Duluth,  Minnesota 


It  Is  The  Rehearsal  That  Counts ! ! 


Many  directors  of  performing  ensem¬ 
bles  expect — in  fact,  depending  upon — 
a  concert  performance  that  is  superior 
to  rehearsal  standards.  There  are  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  reverse  might  be  true  — 
nervousness  often  causes  technical  mis¬ 
takes  that  do  not  occur  during  rehear¬ 
sals,  emotional  tensions  give  rise  to  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  intonation,  the  director  is 
not  able  to  stop  his  ensemble  to  cor¬ 
rect  weaknesses  in  intonation,  balance, 
blend,  and  interpretation.  There  is  only 
one  good  reason  why  a  concert  per¬ 
formance  is  appreciably  better  than  th<; 
rehearsal  standard  —  the  group  has 
made  a  real  effort  at  the  concert  and  it 
has  not  been  making  a  real  effort  at 
the  daily  rehearsal. 

It  is  fortunate  for  some  of  us  that 
our  groups  do  perform  much  better  at 
concerts  than  at  rehearsals,  but  to  ration¬ 
alize  away  our  weakness  in  rehearsal 
know-how  with  the  statement  that 
“things  will  work  out”  or  “nobody  knows 
the  difference  anyway”  is  dishonest, 
even  though  it  may  bo  personally  satis¬ 
fying.  How  much  better  our  ensembles 
would  be  if  the  students  would  rehearse 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  care  that 
is  evidenced  at  concerts!  A  maximum 
realization  of  rehearsal  potential  is 
evidenced  at  clinics  or  festivals  where 


guests  conductors  prepare  a  concert  with 
one  or  two  rehearsals.  The  young  musi¬ 
cians  usually  make  a  dramatic  improve¬ 
ment  at  each  rehearsal.  Ck>uld  it  be 
that  the  guest  conductor  owes  much  of 
his  .success  to  the  fact  that  he  has  the 
full  attention  of  his  ensemble  and  that 
the  students  are  making  an  honest  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve? 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  concerts  we  must  improve  our 
rehearsals,  because  in  final  analysis,  it 
is  the  rehearsal  that  counts!!  We  should 
analyze  the  rehearsal  to  determine  what 
it  is  that  makes  it  successful.  We  should 
plan  our  rehearsals  in  the  light  of  this 
analysis.  We  should  carry  out  our  plans. 

The  first  two  essentials  for  a  good 
rehearsal  have  been  mentioned,  and  to 
review,  they  were :  { 1 )  the  director  must 
have  the  attention  of  his  students,  and 
(2)  an  honest  effort  to  improve  should 
characterize  the  students’  behavior  at 
every  rehearsal.  It  is  imperative  that 
these  two  factors  prevail  at  all  rehears¬ 
als  if  the  end  result  is  to  be  success. 

In  addition,  a  rehearsal  should  be 
both  pedagogically  and  psychologically 
sound.  Does  this  rehearsal  allow  for  a 
proper  warm-up?  Is  the  music  chal¬ 
lenging?  What  details  are  to  be  worked 


out  today?  Are  all  of  the  students  per¬ 
forming  most  of  the  time?  Am  1  build¬ 
ing  a  keener  understanding  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  music?  Are  we  (terforming 
worthwhile  music?  Do  we  accomplish 
something  at  every  rehearsal? 

Most  of  us  know  what  constitutes  a 
good  rehearsal  but  two  few  of  us  plan 
our  rehearsals  in  the  light  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  should  have  our  objectives 
and  means  for  obtaining  these  objectives 
clearly  in  mind.  Good  rehearsals  do  not 
occur  by  chance!  A  written  plan  for 
each  rehearsal  is  of  value.  Perhaps  a 
single  sheet  of  paper  with  the  following 
information  on  it  would  be  sufficient: 
name  of  organization,  date,  order  of 
rehearsal  including  notes  about  specific 
rehearsal  points,  and  announcements. 
This  simple  lesson  plan  will  assure  mini¬ 
mal  preparation  for  each  rehearsal  and 
will  surely  result  in  a  more  efficient  use 
of  rehearsal  time. 

There  are  not  enough  teaching  hours 
in  the  day  to  utilize  many  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  designed  to  improve  performing  en¬ 
sembles.  However,  the  hour  that  counts 
most  is  the  rehearsal  hour.  The  director 
who  is  effective  at  rehearsals  does  not 
need  to  Vely  upon  the  hope  that  his 
ensemble  “will  do  better  at  the  concert.” 
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As  a  teacher  of  piano,  may  I  discuss  with  you 


The  Importance  of  Being 


By  Helen  Masters 
3141  Garden  Avenue 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan 


As  a  teacher  of  piano,  I  have  made 
some  interesting  observations  which 
definitely  emphasize  the  imporunce  of 
being  musical.  Even  a  limited  musical 
education  will  give  an  individual  not 
only  an  appreciation  of  music,  but  an 
important  means  of  expression  and  so¬ 
cial  interchange.  The  imp<mance  of 
music  to  society  is  not  new  —  it  has 
been  important  for  many  ages. 

The  word  “masic”  is  of  Greek  ori¬ 
gin  and  included  those  branches  of 
education  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  as  opposed  to  the 
body.  The  ancient  philosophers  laid 
chief  stress  on  the  educational  value  of 
music  in  the  formation  of  character. 
The  word  "hannony”  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  art  of  ar¬ 
ranging  sounds  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  definite  aesthetic  impres¬ 
sion. 

The  understanding  of  music  depends 
neither  upon  technical  knowledge  nor 
upon  convention,  but  upon  the  listen¬ 
er’s  immediate  and  familiar  experi¬ 
ence  of  it:  an  experience  which  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  custom  can  of 
course  aid  him  to  acquire  more  rapidly, 
as  they  strengthen  his  memory  and  en¬ 
able  him  to  fix  impressions  by  naming 
them.  Sound  is  the  principal  medium 
by  which  most  of  the  higher  animals 
l)oth  express  and  excite  emotions.  As 
a  warning  or  a  menace,  sound  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  history  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  and  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  instantaneous  and  instinctive. 

Because  it  is  spontaneous,  folk-mu¬ 
sic  often  shows  real  beauty  where  the 


more  systematic  music  of  the  time  is 
merely  arbitrary.  Moreover,  folk-music 
and  the  present  music  of  barbarous 
and  civilized  non-European  races  fur¬ 
nish  the  study  of  musical  origins  with 
material  analaguus  to  that  given  by  the 
present  manners  and  customs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  in  the  study  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion  and  ancient  history. 

Music,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
expresses  itself  in  the  interaction  of 
three  elements  —rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony.  Rhythm  is  often  spoken  of 
as  “time”  or  the  regular  pulsation  of 
music;  melody  is  a  succession  of  sim¬ 
ple  sounds  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a 
pleasing  effect  upon  the  ear;  and  har¬ 
mony  is  the  agreement  of  two  or  more 
united  sounds.  ' 

Music  provides  an  intensity  and 
freedom  of  expression  which  can  be 
very  moving.  .4n  emotional  force  and 
dramatic  power  that  appeals  to  our 
sympathies.  .As  the  saying  goes  — 
“Music  can  soothe  the  savage  beast”. 
It  may  be  soothing,  it  may  be  exciting, 
it  may  be  joyful,  it  may  make  one  feel 
so  sad  that  tears  may  come  to  your 
eyes,  and  it  may  l)e  stirring  —  such  as 
the  music  of  a  military  band. 

Little  children,  who  have  few  in¬ 
hibitions.  dance  and  sing  when  they 
hear  music.  And,  at  the  sound  of 
music,  they  will  blow  or  play  any  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  at  hand  —  nr  devise 
their  own  source  of  music  or  sound  bv 
hitting  blocks  or  spoons  together,  «>r 
l>eating  on  a  pan  drum. 

In  ancient  times,  the  people  used 
the  drums  to  beat  out  messages  from 


Musical 


one  tribe  to  another,  as  well  as  to  beat 
the  rhythm  of  their  dances.  The  old 
snake-charmer  used  the  piccolo  to 
charm  the  snake  and  make  it  perform. 
The  old  medicine  men  used  music  to 
sooth  or  excite  their  people.  And  many 
physicians’  offices  today  have  recorded 
music  constantly  being  played  during 
office  hours  —  as  a  soothing  and  cura¬ 
tive  measure.  Thus  we  see  music  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  emotions  and  needs  of 
mankind,  and  has  great  variety  and 
vitality. 

In  the  medical  field,  music  is  useful 
in  treating  the  emotions.  There  have 
been  experiments  in  menul  institu¬ 
tions  where  they  have  made  attempts 
at  saturating  the  atmosphere  with  mu¬ 
sic  and  studying  the  effects  on  highly 
activated  patients,  and  have  found 
some  degree  of  benefit  gained  in  so 
far  as  controlling  these  patients.  It  is 
a  factor  in  soothing  the  patient  in  the 
doctor’s  office,  at  home,  or  in  the 
hospital.  It  has  curative  powers  such  as 
increasing  the  patient’s  sense  of  well¬ 
being  and  hope  for  the  future.  Music 
is  used  by  the  patient  listening  to  re¬ 
corded  or  orchestral  music,  or  by  his 
playing  a  musical  instrument  of  his 
own.  Many  find  it  the  finest  means  of 
expression  —  l)oth  physically  and  emo¬ 
tionally. 

Music  also  has  a  place  in  industry. 
Music  has  been  piped  into  assembly 
lines,  where  people  were  doing  hum¬ 
drum  jobs,  and  they  found  that  it 
relieved  the  montony  of  the  job  and 
improved  the  morale  and  efficiency 
of  the  individual.  Many  banks  and 


large  offices  have  music  being  played 
continuously  —  and  find  it  soothes  the 
nerves  of  employees.  One  might  con¬ 
ceive  of  music  as  a  medicine  for  the 
nerves.  A  more  obvious  way,  in  which 
music  is  used  scientifically,  is  the  way 
our  department  stores  exploit  music 
for  all  it  is  worth  at  Christmas  time  to 
stimulate  customers  into  a  holiday 
spirit  —  which  of  course  results  in 
extra  sales. 

Children  first  show  musical  expres¬ 
sion  by  dancing  to  music  or  singing 
along  with  others  —  thus  first  learning 
to  carry  a  tune.  This  much  musical 
instinct  and  talent  is  innate,  —  and 
should  be  encouraged.  The  parents 
and  music  teacher  may  work  together 
to  this  end.  By  the  age  of  seven  the 
child  may  easily  begin  lessons  on  a 
musical  instrument.  It  is  of  great  help 
to  the  child  if  the  parents  encourage 
and  help  him. 

The  child  starts  playing  the  piano 
as  a  beginner,  and  through  guidance 
and  practice  —  progresses  gradually  to 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  grade, 
etc.  in  music.  At  first,  and  many  times 
during  the  student’s  progress,  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  piano  may  not  be  as  re¬ 
warding  as  when  he  is  more  advanced, 
but  even  the  beginner  finds  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
from  his  efforts.  Even  the  beginner 
has  a  mechanism  through  which  to 
express  himself  and  it  may  help  him 
to  obtain  poise  and  assurance  by  play¬ 
ing  the  piano  before  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives.  All  agree  that  this  is  helpfill  for 
the  des'eloping  student,  and  make  him 
proud  nf  his  achievement. 

The  child  who  can  play  an  instru¬ 
ment  has  many  more  opportunities 
than  other  children.  Often  he  is  called 
upon  to  play  in  school  —  for  other 
children  or  adults  in  the  classroom  or 
assemblies.  He  may  join  the  school 
orchestra  or  band  to  play  for  enter¬ 
tainments,  parades,  or  sport  games. 
He  may  enter  such  competitions  as 
piano  contests  for  individual  children, 
which  are  often  jmLflB-  schools  or 
music  companies.  Then  there  are  often 
contests  for  school  bands  or  orchestras 
in  the  state.  These  competitions  not 
only  provide  a  chance  for  children  to 
win  recognition  and  perhaps  a  prize, 
but  also  an  opportunity  to  improve 
his  playing  while  preparing  and  prac¬ 
ticing  extra  hard  for  the  contest. 

As  the  music  student  grows  older  — 
he  may  or  may  not  pursue  his  musical 
studies  to  a  more  extensive  degree.  If 
he  does  not  continue  with  his  music 
lessons,  the  instrument  may  only  be¬ 
come  a  leisurely  hobby  for  him,  —  but 
even  as  a  hobby,  he  may  find  worth¬ 
while  enjoyment  in  it.  The  instrument 
he  selecu  may  be  useful  in  whatever 
life  work  he  may  find  himself.  For 


instance,  as  a  teacher,  he  may  wish  to 
accompany  students  as  they  sing,  or 
as  a  preacher,  he  may  use  his  talent  to 
help  carry  his  message  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Or  the  individual  may  continue  with 
his  studies  so  as  to  make  his  career  a 
musical  one.  As  his  technique  and  abil¬ 
ity  improve,  his  profession  becomes 
most  enjoyable,  more  and  more  profit¬ 
able,  and  brings  more  and  more  re¬ 
nown. 

Anyone  who  plays  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  will  meet  many  new  people  and 
make  many  new  friends  by  associating 
with  others  interested  in  music.  Per¬ 
haps  they  may  join  an  orchestra  or  a 
band,  or  play  accompaniment  or  solo 
work  in  their  church,  school,  or  other 
organization.  Or  the  individual  musi¬ 
cian  may  give  his  own  recitals,  or  just 
play  for  his  personal  friends  at  home. 

When  a  person  is  musical  —  he  is 
able  to  appreciate  music  to  a  greater 
extent.  He  can  appreciate  not  onlv  his 
own  efforts,  but  those  of  others.  When 
listening  to  a  concert,  he  is  able  to  feel 
every  intonation  and  emotion  of  the 
music/  as  well  as  appreciate  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  physical  achievement. 

Instrumental  les.sons  are  available  to 
all  children  through  individual  private 
teachers,  or  through  classes  in  schools 
—  day  or  evening  classes.  Pianos  or 
other  instruments  may  be  bought  or 
rented  for  practice  and  lessons.  Piano 
books,  with  real  little  kevboards.  are 
available  for  children  of  four  years  of 
age.  As  they  learn  their  numbers  — 
they  learn  to  play  little  tunes.  .An  in¬ 
terest  is  thus  instilled  in  the  child  at 
an  early  age. 


Let's  Talk  Piano 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

she  is  responsible.  The  structure  of  music 
can  be  best  understood  through  the  piano 
keyboard  over  any  other  instrument. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
classroom  teacher  must  be  able  to  play 
the  piano  well  (though  this  is  a  great 
asset  if  she  does),  but  rather  that  .she 
can  play  a  simple  chordal  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  songs  in  the  song  text,  and 
to  pick  out  tunes  of  unfamiliar  songs  on 
the  piano.  More  and  more  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions  are  concentrating  on  this 
kind  of  piano  knowledge  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher,  rather  than  .straight  pi¬ 
ano  lessons.  As  a  result  the  new  teachers 
are  better  prepared  to  teach  music. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  those 
music  education  majors  who  are  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  instrumental  aspect  of 
school  music  teaching  (band  and  orches¬ 
tra)  who  resent  the  time  they  are  re¬ 


quired  to  spend  in  learning  how  to  play 
the  piano.  I  doubt  there  is  any  band  or 
orchestra  instructor  who  is  currently 
teaching  that  wouldn’t  support  this  re¬ 
quirement  of  music  education  majors.  It 
is  highly  essential  to  be  a  good  musician 
on  a  chosen  .solo  instrument,  such  as 
violin,  clarinet,  or  comet,  but  to  have 
some  facility  to  u.se  the  piano  keyboard 
is  so  very  valuable.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  the  instmetor  to  play  accompani¬ 
ments  for  students,  to  accompany  sing¬ 
ing  at  assemblies,  and  to  illustrate  chord 
structure  and  to  empha.size  aspects  of 
music  the  band  and  orchestra  is  going 
to  perfomi.  It  is  very  short-sighted  of 
any  student  of  music  education  to  resi.st 
the  wonderful  opportunity  to  have  .some 
keyboard  facility.  It  will  come  in  handy 
many  times  a  day  the  rest  of  his  profes- 
sionaly  life. 

On  this  coastal  trip  in  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  California,  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  give  several  general  workshops 
on  classroom  music.  On  every  occasion 
there  has  Iven  opportunity  to  illustrate 
how  the  keylxjard  can  make  the  use  of 
the  autoharp  and  the  bells  so  much 
more  clear,  and  to  expand  their  u.se  for 
a  broader  understanding  of  music  in 
general.  The  teachers  have  demonstrated 
a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  use  of 
paper  keyboards  to  teach  these  funda¬ 
mentals  through  these  other  instmments 
as  well  as  the  piano.  Teachers  have  been 
surprised  how  easily  they  can  sing  in 
harmony  after  they  have  seen  the  stme- 
tiire  of  harmony  at  the  keyboard  .  .  . 
they  literally  SEE  what  they  are  SING¬ 
ING.  More  music  supervisors  should 
consider  the  use  of  this  device  at  their 
workshops  for  teachers.  The  piano  no 
longer  remains  a  frightening  and  mys¬ 
terious  instrument,  of  value  only  to  the 
specially  talented. 

The  number  of  adults  beginning  to 
take  music  at  the  late  age  of  fifty  and 
over  is  gi-owing.  This  is  due  to  more 
leisure  time  available  to  all  of  us.  The 
keyboard  instruments  are  the  most  at¬ 
tractive,  because  it  is  possible  to  produce 
the  full  harmonic  effect  on  them  which 
is  truly  mo.st  satisfying.  In  one  .studio 
where  adults  learn  in  groups,  it  was 
found  there  are  more  men  taking  than 
women,  and  most  of  the  men  who  are 
taking  piano  have  wives  who  already 
play.  'They  have  learned  how  much 
pleasure  it  can  be  to  be  able  to  play 
piano  duets  and  to  be  able  to  play  for 
one  another.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
much  fun  as  “family  music  activities.” 

The  End 
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It  Is  Time  To  Say  FAREWELL 

By  Everett  L.  Roberts 
ASBDA  President  1960 

The  American  School  Band  Directors 
Association  is  an  organization  of  sincere, 
conscientious,  top  flight  instructors  of 
students  of  wind  and  percussion  instru¬ 
ments.  Teachers  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  creation  of  fine  citizens.  Citizens  who 
will  possess  those  attributes  of  spiritual 
valuers,  aesthetic  values,  transcendent 
values  and  the  recognition  of  beauty  as 
well  as  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  a  nation.  Teachers  whose  ef¬ 
forts  will  help  replenish  a  society  with 
those  elements  of  human  status  and  dig¬ 
nity  worthy  to  be  called  “culture.” 

To  achieve  such  goals  there  is  of 
necessity  certain  needs  and  require¬ 
ments.  Requirements  of  physical,  tech¬ 
nic  and  material  nature.  Adequate  hous¬ 
ing,  adequate  technics  and  adequate 
proper  materials  to  fit  the  many  situa¬ 
tions  that  arise.  There  is  also  that  very 
important  need  to  educate  the  lay  pub¬ 
lic,  parents  and  school  administrators  in 
the  necessity  of  placing  music  and  the 
other  arts  in  their  rightful  |x>sition  of 
emphasis. 

Tlie  American  School  Band  Directors 
Association  is  dedicated  to  these  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives.  This  organization 
is  not  a  haphazard  group  of  card  carry¬ 
ing  band  masters  whose  main  purpose 
is  to  gain  some  degree  of  prestige  by 
paying  their  annual  dues  to  the  treasury 
of  a  national  association.  I'he  problems 
at  hand  call  for  band  directors  of  action 
and  intent.  The  problems  call  for  a 
complete  study  of  all  facets  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  program.  The  prob¬ 
lems  at  hand  call  for  a  complete  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Bands  have  a  much  more  important 
function  in  the  education  of  American 
youth  than  that  of  only  supplementing 
the  athletic  program. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the 
A.S.B.D.A.  has  made  great  strides  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  instmmental  music 
program.  Our  A.S.B.D.A.  research  com¬ 
mittee,  under  Dale  C.  Harris  as  general 


chairman,  has  unearthed  tremendous 
amounts  of  information.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  as  a  result  of  committee 
reports  and  publications.  This  material 
was  on  exhibit  at  the  Midwest  Band 
Clinic  in  Chicago,  December  14-17, 
1960.  It  may  be  obuined  from  Seymour 
Okun,  17367  Pinehurst  Street,  Detroit 
21,  Michigan. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  past  year 
there  comes  to  me  a  feeling  of  great 
satisfaction.  To  be  as.sociated  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  American  School  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  Association  is  satisfying  within 
itself.  To  be  chosen  to  serve  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  fine  organization  and  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  many  and  varied  activities 
is  indeed  a  challenge. 

Our  1960  convention  is  past.  To  those 
who  so  willingly  and  diligently  assisted 
go  my  sincere  appreciation.  Pat  Arsers 
and  Tommy  Fielder  came  through  with 
flying  colors  in  their  duties  as  local  co- 
chairmen  in  San  Antonio.  The  chairmen 
of  the  many  committees  gave  untold 
hours  in  continuing  the  work  of  A.S.B. 
D.A.  Certainly  Mac  Carr  of  River 
Rouge,  Michigan,  deserves  a  special 
word  of  commendation  for  his  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  national  organizing 
committee.  Fred  Wiest  now  of  Oakland, 
California,  performed  an  outstanding  job 
as  chairman  of  as.sociate  membership. 
Arthur  Brandenlairg  of  New  Jersey  turn¬ 
ed  in  his  usual  magnificent  job  as 
A.S.B.D.A.  editor  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  Walter  Lake  of  Iowa,  han¬ 
dled  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Membership  Committee  in  a  most 
competent  manner.  The  officers  and 
board  spent  some  twenty-nine  hours  in 
session  during  the  convention.  To  each 
and  every  member  of  this  board  I  offer 
my  deepest  appreciation.  Without  their 
devotion  to  the  business  of  A.S.B.D..\ 
we  would  accomplish  little.  No  presi¬ 
dent  has  had  a  more  willing  or  co¬ 
operative  group  of  hard  working  and 
straight  thinking  board  members.  The 
finest  of  organizations  are  made  of  such 
personnel  as  these  men. 

Every  A.S.B.D.A.  member  present 
showed  their  approval  of  the  election  of 
Dale  C.  Harris  to  honorary  life  presi¬ 


dent  of  A.S.B.D.A.  His  has  been  the 
guiding  hand  that  has  brought  our  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  that  exist  today.  With  such  leader¬ 
ship  and  farsightedness  as  that  shown 
by  our  honorary  life  president  and  past 
presidents  we  can  not  help  but  move 
forward. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  become 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  A.S.B. 
D.A.  is  built  upon  a  firm  foundation  of 
principles.  We  as  members  must  ever 
guard  these  founding  principles.  There 
is  always  some  individual  or  group  wait¬ 
ing  to  find  fault  with  any  successful  or¬ 
ganization.  A.S.B.D.A.  is  a  successful  a.s- 
sociation  and  has  been  recognized  as 
such  throughout  the  country. 

To  those  newly  elected  officers  I  offer 
my  heartiest  congratulations.  You  have 
before  you  a  very  difficult  yet  rewarding 
year. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  serve  as  president  of  A.S.B.D.A. 
Thanks  for  this  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

It  Is  Time  To  Say  GREETINGS 

By  Mac  E.  Carr 
ASBDA  President,  1961 

This  letter  will  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  direct  conununications  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  that  will  come  to  you  from  the 
Office  of  the  President  during  1961, 
whether  you  be  Active,  Affiliated  or  As¬ 
sociate.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  we 
may  have  a  stronger  organization  if  we 
are  all  kept  well  informed. 

First,  let  me  thank  you  most  sin¬ 
cerely  for  the  trust  you  have  placed  in 
my  ability  to  administer  the  Executive 
Office  during  the  present  year.  I  humbly 
pray  that  I  may  be  able  to  justify  this 
trust  to  your  personal  satisfaction. 

We  are  already  working  on  your  1%1 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Tlie  Convention  planning  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  have  accepted  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  serve  you  in  this  capacity. 
They  are  Emil  Puffenberger,  past  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  Ruddick,  Coordinator  of 
the  Convention  Committee  and  myself. 
It  is  this  group  that  will  be  responsible 
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to  the  Executive  Board  for  the  results 
of  the  1961  convention. 

The  Cleveland  Convention  Conunit- 
tee,  with  whom  the  Planning  Conunit- 
tee  will  work,  also  has  been  appointed. 
At  the  request  of  the  Ohio  membership 
the  following  committee  has  accepted 
their  prospective  duties:  Charles  Rud- 
dick,  Coordinator  and  Co-Chairman, 
Dale  Harper,  Co-Chairman,  John  Far- 
inacci,  Co-Chairman,  Emil  Puffenberger, 
past  national  president.  Royal  Reynolds, 
immediate  past  state  chairman  and 
Wayne  Reger,  present  state  chairman. 

Both  of  these  committees  met  in 
Cleseland  at  the  Pick-Carter  Hotel  on 
October  fifteenth.  At  that  time  we  met 
with  the  sales  manager  of  the  Hotel  and 
outlined  our  needs.  He  in  turn  outlined 
the  facilities  of  the  Hotel.  As  a  result 
we  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Pick-Carter  Hotel  for  the  use  of  Ex¬ 
hibit  space,  conference  roonu.  Banquet 
facilities.  General  Meeting,  and  concert 
Hall.  They  will  hold  reservations  for 
our  membership,  up  to  350  rooms.  Con¬ 
ference  rooms  and  suites  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  26th  of  December,  all 
other  rooms  for  the  27th  to  the  30th  of 
December,  1961  inclusive. 

Disregarding  the  fact  that  all  Execu¬ 
tive  Officers  think  that  they  had  the 
l)est  hotel  arrangements.  We  feel  that 
this  convention  will  prove  to  all  of  you 
that  no  finer  facility  is  possible  than 
the  Pick-Carter  Hotel  in  Cleveland.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  hotel  with  such  concentrated  array  of 
room  facility.  If  it  had  been  custom 
built  for  us  it  could  not  have  served 
our  purpose  better. 

All  meetings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Banquet,  will  be  held  near  the  Ex¬ 
hibit  Area.  All  of  our  needed  facility 
from  the  Secretary’s  rooms  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Headquarters  will  be  held  on  the 
mezzanine  floor.  All  conference  and 
meeting  rooms  open  into  this  Exhibit 
area.  There  is  a  ramp  from  the  parking 
area  that  opens  directly  into  the  Ex¬ 
hibit  space  making  it  most  convenient 
for  exhibitors  and  performing  units  alike. 
We  shall  have  room  this  year  to  accom¬ 
modate  some  fifty-seven  As.sociate 
Members  with  Exhibit  Space.  The  tables 
are  to  be  eight  feet  long. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  convention  will  open  with  a  B2md 
Concert  and  General  Session  at  10:00 
a.m.  on  December  27,  and  close  with  the 
Election  of  Officers  in  the  afternoon  of 
December  30,  no  later  than  3:00  p.m. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  call  the  various 
standing  Committees  and  Executive 
Board  into  session  on  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember  so  that  we  may  have  their  re¬ 
ports  ready  for  the  opening  session  the 
following  morning.  Exhibits  will  be  open 
the  evening  of  the  27th  and  will  be 


gi\en  a  concentrated  display  of  three 
hours  daily  for  both  the  28th  and  29th 
of  December. 

I  will  mention  just  a  few  of  the  plans 
that  are  underway  at  this  time.  We  are 
planning  four  clinics.  Two  of  these  are 
on  instruments  never  before  heard  at 
our  conventions.  Two  years  ago  you  told 
the  Executive  Board  that  the  thing  you 
wanted  most  was  to  hear  Bands.  This  we 
are  doing  and  we  plan  short  concerts  by 
some  one  dozen  groups. 

One  of  the  iiuiovations  of  this  con¬ 
vention  will  be  the  performance  of  com- 
|X)sitions  written  by  A.S.B.D.A.  mem- 
Irers,  where  the  merit  and  worth  of  the 
composition  is  so  indicated.  We  are  do¬ 
ing  this  not  only  to  aid  our  own  active 
membership  but  also  to  give  the  various 
Associate  members  who  are  publishers 
of  music  a  chance  to  hear  the  manu¬ 
scripts  under  laboratory  conditions. 

We  shall  be  enlarging  upon  these 
items  mentioned  above,  in  more  detail 
during  the  months  that  follow.  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  during 
1961  my  office  will  Ije  open  to  any  of 


the  memiH'rship,  lx)th  day  and  night, 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  start¬ 
ing  with  the  February  issue,  this  column 
will  have  as  its  editor,  Philip  Fuller,  120 
Byrd  Drive  Fairfax,  Virginia.  Any  copy 
or  information  that  is  to  be  published 
should  be  cleared  either  through  his 
office  or  that  of  the  President’s. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  American  School  Band  Directors 
Association  to  the  past  president  and 
until  now  editor  for  the  magazine,  Ar¬ 
thur  Brandenburg  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey.  As  you  know  Arthur’s  retirement 
has  caused  him  to  resign  this  position 
with  us  as  Editor.  The  best  wishes  of  the 
combined  membership  goes  out  to  Ar¬ 
thur  upon  his  retirement  with  the  hope 
that  what  ever  venture  he  attempts  at 
this  time  will  become  a  real  success. 

I  want  to  repeat  and  emphasize  that 
our  greatest  pleasure  during  the  term  of 
our  office,  will  be  to  serve  you  well 
with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 

The  End 


TEAM  WORK  IN  '61  CAN  DECIDE 


FUTURE  OF 


Twenty  years  ago  few  people  would 
have  believed  the  vast  movements  in 
science  and  economic  structure  that 
were  to  take  place  in  the  next  decade. 

And  even  ten  years  ago  few  people 
would  have  found  difficulty  in  com¬ 
prehending  the  many  scientific  break¬ 
throughs  that  were  yet  to  come. 

Yes,  this  is  progress. 

It  is  the  sign  of  a  healthy  country. 
A  country  always  l(N>king  forward  to¬ 
ward  the  future  hop^'fully  —  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  principles  of  constant 
change  and  advancement.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  keen  anticipation  of  good 
things  to  come,  Ls  our  heritage. 

But  it  is  not  any  individual  nor  any 
group  standing  alone  who  will  determine 
the  course  that  is  to  be  taken  in  1961. 
It  is  up  to  each  individual  and  each 
group  to  decide  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  best  serve  the  interests  and 
common  good  of  his  fellow  men. 

Only  teamwork  can  unite  the  jreople 
of  our  great  Country  —  a  team  of  peo¬ 
ple  working  together  to  promote  the  best 
possible  standards  of  living  for  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  And  with  this  in  practice 
our  strength  will  stand  out  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

And  what  is  more  important  —  it  will 
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serve  to  set  an  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

1961  means  the  continuing  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  toward: 

•  The  participation  in  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  ju.stice  upon  which  our 
government  stands. 

•  A  renewed  faith  in  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  golden  rule. 

•  The  adoption  of  the  philosophies 
set  forth  by  our  Omstitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

•  The  o\’er-all  strengthening  of  our 
mural  character  by  adhering  to  what  we 
bcliese  is  right. 

•  The  practice  of  a.ssuming  the  role 
of  free  Americans  and  the  precious  right 
to  vote. 

•  A  more  harmonious  society  which 
breeds  mutual  cooperation  and  respect. 

•  A  re-e\'aluation  of  problems  facing 
us  at  home,  at  work,  and  in  the  world, 
st>  that  the  end  result  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

And  1961  is  just  the  beginning! 

Resting  on  laurels  is  not  one  of  our 
American  customs  —  it  acts  only  as  a 
symbol  of  our  strength  and  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  responsibility  for  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  the  future. 


Jonwary,  1M1 
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NCBA  Current  Committees 

Our  current  committees  are  listed  for 
your  convenience  so  that  you  may  know 
the  scope  of  our  activities  and  offer  your 
ideas,  knowledge,  and  experience  to  the 
various  chairmen  who  are  working  hard 
to  make  the  NCBA  accomplish  its  role 
in  Catholic  Band  work. 

Officers  for  1960-61 

Robert  F,  O'Brien,  President  (Box  556, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana.) 

Bro.  Glennen  Mertens,  SM,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  (1909  N.  Kingshighway  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.) 

E.  T.  Kanaskie,  Secretary-Treasurer 
(4460  South  Austin,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin.  ) 

James  Phillips,  National-Ckmrdinator 
29C  Vetville,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.) 
Rev.  Innocente  dementi,  SBD,  National 
Chaplain  (Mary  Help  of  Christians 
School,  East  Chelsea,  P.O.  Box  175, 
Tampa  5,  Florida.) 

Constitutional  Committee 

Rolx-rt  A.  Elliott  (chairman).  Box  204, 
Dodson,  Montana 

Rev.  George  C.  Wiskirchen,  CSC,  7655 
Dempster  St.,  Niles  31,  Illinois 
Bro.  Stephen  Cavis,  CSC,  135000  De¬ 
troit  Ave.,  Lakess'ood  7,  Ohio, 

CMEA  Liaison  Committee 

Bernard  Qubeck,  (chairman).  Box  863, 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Rensselaer,  In¬ 
diana 

Bro.  John  Hanon,  CSC,  1500  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Evansville  14,  Indiana 
Sister  Mary  Aniceta,  OSB,  3740  Forest 
Ave.,  Kansas  City  9,  Missouri 

Convention  Program  Committee 

Bernard  Qubeck,  (chairman).  Box  863, 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Rensselaer,  In¬ 
diana 

James  F.  Herendeen,  1042  Culver  Place, 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
James  S.  Phillips,  Box  662,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana 


Philip  Welter,  St.  Cloud  Cathedral  High 
School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 

Henry  Ketterer,  2602  N.  26th  St., 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Membership  Committee 

James  S.  Phillips  (chairman).  Box  622, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Roy  Emerson,  2523  Day,  Grand  Rapicb, 
Michigan 

Ralph  Capas.so,  2701  Miami  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana 

Bro.  Robert  Weissert,  SM,  St.  Joseph’s 
High  School,  Victoria,  Texas 

Nominating  Committee 

Robert  F.  O'Brien  (chairman),  1452 
Glenlake  Drive,  South  Bend,  Indima 

Bro.  Glennen  Mertens,  SM,  1909  N. 
Kingshighway  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri 

Fi.  T.  Kanaskie,  4460  So.  Austin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin 

James  S.  Phillips,  Box  622,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana 

Rev.  Inocennti  Clementi,  SBD,  Mars 
Help  of  Christians  School,  East  Chel¬ 
sea  P.O.  Box  175,  Tampa  5,  Florida 

I 

Program  and  Literature  Committee 

.\dam  Lesinsky,  (chainnan),  Box  863, 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Rensselaer,  In¬ 
diana 

Robert  J.  McNulty,  1706  .Avalon,  Joliet, 
Illinois 

Col.  Harry  Mendelson,  4425  Touro  St., 
New  Orleans  22,  Louisiana 

Joseph  M.  Woods,  5319  Northcrest 
Drive,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Gerald  J.  Schneider,  3217  S.  25th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Public  Relations  Committee 

Sister  Mary  Urban  (chairman),  St. 
Mary's  High  Scrool  Walsenburg, 
Colorado 

Daniel  Dell-Calce,  4209  Hawthorn, 
Huntsville,  Alabama 

Bro.  Leonard  Leary,  CSC,  24  W.  Elm 
Ave.,  Monroe,  Michigan 


Solary,  Budget,  and  Tenure 
Committee 

Frank  B.  Herring,  (Chairman),  St. 
John’s  University,  Collegeville,  Min¬ 
nesota 

Francis  N.  Scholtz,  57  Garden  Court, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 
Robert  F.  Brown,  352  Weber  Street, 
South  Bend,  Indiana 

Sousa  Memorial  Committee 

James  S.  Phillips,  (chairman).  Box 
622,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Walter  Kuebler,  557  Mackinaw,  Calu¬ 
met  City,  Illinois 

Howard  C.  Homung,  204  E.  Tinkham, 
Ludington,  Michigan 

Standards  Committee 

Thomas  Jotte  (chairman),  212  E.  O’Fal¬ 
lon  St.,  Caseyville,  Illinois 

James  F.  Herendeen,  1042  Culver  Place, 
South  Bend  16,  Indiana 

C.harles  Armstrong,  Christ  the  King 
School,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Summer  Band  Committee 

James  F.  Herendeen,  (chairman),  1042 
Culver  Place,  South  Bend  16,  Indiana 
Robert  F.  O’Brien,  1452  Glenlake  Drive, 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
James  S.  PhillifM,  Box  622,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana 

E.  T.  Kanaskie,  4460  South  Austin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin 

Bro.  Glen  Mertens,  SM,  1909  N.  Kings¬ 
highway  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sister  M.  Celena,  CSC,  Schlarman  High 
School,  Danville,  Illinois 
Robert  F.  Brown,  352  Weber  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana 

Whito  Houm  Conforonco 
(Govomor't  Youth  Council) 

Bernard  Qubeck  (chairman).  Box  863, 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Rensselaer,  In¬ 
diana 

Whito  Houm  Conforonco 
(Indiana) 

James  F.  Herendeen,  (chairman),  1042 
Culver  Place,  South  Bend  16,  Indiana 
The  listed  committees  represent  the 
widespread  activities  and  interest  of 
the  NCBA  in  every  phase  of  our  na¬ 
tional  Catholic  band  program.  You  can 
assist  your  association  by  active  contri¬ 
butions  to  your  committee  chairmen. 
They  need  your  constant  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  based  on  the  tremendous  amount 
of  experience  that  is  available  in  the 
NCBA.  Help  them  do  a  good  job  so  in 
turn  they  can  help  the  NCBA  present  a 
comprehensive  program  at  our  forth¬ 
coming  convention  at  Notre  Dame. 

{Turn  to  page  57) 
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Jock  H.  Mahan 
National  Enocutiva  Socrotary 
2019  Bradford  Driva 
Arlington,  Toxot 


As  we  write  this  article  we  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  wonderful  meeting  at  Mid-West 
where  we  will  have  our  annual  luncheon. 
A  report  will  be  given  in  the  next  col¬ 
umn  for  those  of  you  who  will  be  unable 
to  attend. 

Several  of  the  chapters  will  have  had 
their  annual  meeting  before  this  article 
will  have  been  published,  but  we  feel  it 
is  well  to  enumerate  the  various  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Chapter  to  the  National  Of¬ 
fice. 

1.  The  chapter  shall  annually  submit 
a  nominee  for  president,  vice-president, 
and  two  directors.  Deadline  —  April  15. 

2.  The  chapter  secretary  shall  submit 
an  up-to-date,  complete  roster  of  chapter 
members  with  their  addresses  which 
must  reach  this  office  by  April  I.  This 
is  imperative  for  the  National  Election 
to  be  democratic. 

3.  The  chapter  secretary  shall  sub¬ 
mit  an  up-to-date  roster  of  honorary 
members  honored  as  such  by  your  chap¬ 
ter. 

4.  The  chapter  secretary  shall  send  a 
per  capita  fee  of  $3.00  for  active  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Executive  Secretary  by  June 
I  each  year.  The  increased  per  capita 
fee  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  entitles  each 
member  to  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
School  Musician.  When  sending  in  the 
per  capita  fees  be  sure  to  send  a  roster 
giving  names  and  addresses  for  all  who 
are  to  receive  the  magazine. 

5.  The  chapter  secretary  shall  send 
the  National  Office  $10.00  per  annum 
for  secretary  salary. 

6.  The  date  and  location  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  annual  business  meeting  of  each 
chapter  should  be  sent  to  the  National 


Office  by  June  I  each  year. 

7.  A  report  of  each  annual  business 
meeting  giving  the  election  of  officers, 
etc.  should  be  sent  to  the  National  Of¬ 
fice  within  one  week  following  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting 
be  sent. 

8.  Each  chapter  should  submit  at  least 
one  news  article  per  year  for  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Column  in  The  School  Musician. 
This  is  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Office 
for  co-ordination. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  oath 
be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  each  Ixisi- 
ness  meeting  in  order  to  impress  the 
membership  with  the  seriousness  of  our 
order. 

10.  The  membership  pins,  certificate 
cards,  and  past  president's  pins  should 
be  ordered  well  in  advance  of  need.  Pre¬ 
ferably  by  June  I  for  the  coming  year.) 

Note:  The  National  Office  is  in  the 
process  of  signing  a  contract  with  our 
pin  manufacturer.  When  these  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  completed  the  chapter 
will  continue  to  order  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  for  certification  purposes. 
The  manufacturer  will  furnish  the  pins 
directly  to  the  chapter  and  the  chapter 
will  be  financially  responsible  for  the 
pins  to  the  manufacturer.  The  certifi¬ 
cates  and  cards  will  still  be  furnished 
from  the  National  Office. 

This  is  a  reminder  regarding  the  get- 
together  luncheon  which  w'ill  be  held  at 
the  Mid-East  Instrumental  Music  Con¬ 
ference  on  Friday,  March  10,  1961  in  the 
Penn  Sheraton  Hotel  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burg. 

May  we  ask  that  chapter  officers 
please  send  orders  for  materials  or  ros¬ 
ters  on  separate  sheets  of  paper.  Often 
details  can  be  overlooked  when  they  are 
inserted  within  the  body  of  a  letter. 

Send  all  correspondence  to  Jack  H. 
Mahan,  National  Executive  Secretary, 
2019  Bradford  Drive,  Arlington.  Texas. 


U.  of  Michigan  Band  To 

Tour  Russia  in  1961 


The  University  of  Michigan’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Band  has  been  formally  invited 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
satellite  countries  and  certain  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries,  William  D.  Revelli, 
conductor  of  bands,  has  reported. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  State’s  in¬ 
vitation  calls  for  a  tour  extending  from 
approximately  Feb.  20  to  May  29,  1961, 
Dr.  Revelli  said.  The  U-M  Symphony 
Band  is  the  first  university  band  to  be 
so  invited  and  the  tour  would  be  made 
under  the  President’s  International  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Cultural  Exchange  Presenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  program  of  the  State 
Department. 

Dr.  Revelli  .said  the  State  Department 
would  as.sume  all  costs  of  the  trip  as  it 
did  for  similar  tours  of  the  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  symphony  orchestras  and 
the  American  Ballet  C'ompany. 

Permission  for  the  band  to  make  the 
trip,  subject  to  a  few  details,  has  been 
granted  by  a  committee  made  up  of 
James  B.  Wallace,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Music,  and  Vice  President  James  A. 
I.ewis  and  Lyle  M.  Nelson. 

In  sending  the  invitation  to  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Band,  Heath  Bowman,  chief  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  said, 
“At  this  time,  we  wish  to  express  to  you 
and  all  officials  of  The  University  of 
Michigan,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Revelli  and 
the  students  who  will  be  members  of  the 
band,  our  profound  gratitude  for  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  go.  It  is  our 
strong  belief  that  such  tours  are  of  in¬ 
estimable  importance  today  in  our  cul¬ 
tural  relations  with  other  countries,  and 
the  University  should  take  pride  in  its 
participation  on  this  endeavor.  It  is  a 
favor  indeed  to  all  citizens  of  our  coun¬ 
try."  . 


U.  of  Michigan  V  and  I 
Conference  —  January  13*14 


The  16th  annual  Midwestern  Confer¬ 
ence  on  School  Vocal  and  In.strumental 
Music  will  lx*  held  at  The  University  of 
Michigan  Jan.  13-14,  1961. 

The  conference  Ls  sponsored  by  six 
educational  agencies:  The  Michigan 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association,  the 
Michigan  School  Vocal  Association,  the 
Michigan  Music  Educators  Association, 
the  Michigan  Unit  of  American  String 
Teachers  As.sociation,  and  the  U-M 
School  of  Music  and  Extension  Service. 

Musical  highlight  of  the  conference 
will  be  the  evening  concert  Jan.  13,  pre¬ 
sented  jointly  by  the  U-M  Symphony- 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Josef  Blatt,  the 
combined  University  Choirs,  conducted 
by  Maynard  Klein,  and  the  Symphony 
Band,  conducted  by  William  D.  Revelli. 


In  Case  You  Didn't  Know 

Our  New  Year  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old  Roman  calendar  ordered  revised  by  the 
Emperor  Julius  Caesar  in  45  B.  C.  In  the  Julian  Calendar,  April,  June,  .September 
and  November  all  have  30  days  with  February  having  28  days  and  a  29th  day  every 
four  years.  All  other  months  to  have  31  days.  In  the  computation  of  the  month,  the 
days  were  counted  backward  from  the  Kalends  (first  day),  the  Ides  (fifteenth  day  of 
March,  May,  July,  October  and  I3th  day  of  other  months),  and  the  Nones  (8th  day 
before  the  Ides):  Thus  January  10th  was  the  fourth  of  the  Ides  of  January. 


January,  1961 
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MARCHING  CONTEST  AT  ENID  NOW 
CONSIDERED  TOUGHEST  IN  NATION 


Marching  Contests  To  Be 

Held  On  May  3rd  and  4th 


Band  directors  everywhere  agree  that 
the  marching  contests  at  the  Interna¬ 
tionally  famous  Tri-State  (National) 
Music  Festival  held  each  May  at  Enid, 
Oklahoma  has  gained  the  reputation  as 
being  the  “toughest”  school  band  march¬ 
ing  contest  in  the  nation.  A  First  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Enid  Contest  is  like  winning 
a  First  Place  in  any  State  contest.  Win¬ 
ners  consider  their  awards  among  their 
finest  treasures. 

Competition  is  so  keen  that  it  reguircs 
eight  Judges  to  select  the  winners.  Be¬ 
fore  a  band  takes  the  field,  it  is  put 
through  a  rigid  military-like  inspection. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  band  does  not 
get  a  perfect  score  in  this  category  for 
students  and  directors  alike  spend  a  week 
or  more  on  the  tild  fashioned  “spit-and- 
polish”  discipline.  These  bands  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  disciplined  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Many  bands  perform  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  routines  on  the  field.  An  out¬ 
standing  example  was  the  performance 
given  by  the  Joliet  Grade  School  Band 
when  it  played  the  original  score  of  the 
Finale  to  the  New  World  Symphony,  by 
memory,  while  performing  a  precision 
series.  Separate  Judgi's  score  on  such 
categories  as  “playing”  (highest  points 
allotted  to  this  category),  “Cadence,” 
“Sptecial  Manuevers,”  “Allignment,” 
“General  Effect,”  and  the  like.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  that  the  consistent 
winners  in  the  CONCERT  CONTESTS 
are  also  the  consistent  winers  in  the 
MARCHING  CONTESTS.  This  proves 
the  theory  that  a  good  band  is  a  band 
that  can  march  as  well  as  play. 


The  marching  contest  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  evenings.  The  first  evening 
will  be  May  3rd,  the  eve  of  the  start  of 
the  three  day  festival.  May  4th  marks 
the  second  evening  devoted  to  the 
marching  competitions.  There  are  special 
“Classes”  for  different  sized  schools  in 
the  Elemenury,  Junior  High,  and  Sen¬ 
ior  High  Schools.  Special  Classes  are 
arranged  for  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  any  public, 
private,  or  parochial  school  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  eligible  to 
enter  any  or  all  esents  in  the  Enid  Fes¬ 
tival. 

During  the  three  day  Festival,  con¬ 
tests  are  held  for  soloists,  ensembles, 
large  performing  groups  for  vocal  as  well 
as  instrumental.  Concert  Ck>ntests  for 
Orchestras  as  well  as  bands  are  sched¬ 
uled,  as  is  Sight  Reading.  The  Stage 
Band  Contest  has  grown  each  year.  The 
Million  Dollar  Parade  attracts  more  than 
1 00  l>ands. 

Here  then,  b  a  wonderful  place  for 
communities  to  send  their  bands,  orches¬ 
tras,  and  choruses,  to  receive  a  wonder¬ 
ful  educational  experience. 

To  leant  more  about  this  great  Festi¬ 
val,  write  direct  to  Dr.  Millxim  E. 
Carey,  Festival  Manager,  University 
Station,  Enid,  Oklahoma.  He  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  free  brochure  de¬ 
scribing  the  festival  in  complete  detail. 
The  dates  of  the  festival  are  set  for  May 
4,  5,  and  6,  1%I. 


Teamwork  Tips 

“Don't  worry  when  you  stumble  —  get 
up  and  start  over.  Remember,  a  worm 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  can't  fall 
down.” 


Organ  Talk 

By  Monty  and  Fran 


Monty  IrrloR  and  France*  Wood  are  two 
outatandlna  profraalonat  ornnisti.  They 
are  veraatlle  at  both  the  pipe  and  elec¬ 
tronic  type  orKani.  They  are  equally  verted 
in  clataical.  secular,  and  popular  mutlc. 
Header*  of  their  column,  or  mutlc  puhllth- 
er*  may  write  direct  to  Inete  two  ariltta  by 
addrettlna  their  letter*  or  material  for  re¬ 
view  to;  Monty  Irvin*.  717  (Ineida  St., 
Joliet,  Illinoi*  .  .  .  The  ^Itor. 


Happy  New  Year!  We  trust  Santa  was 
good  to  you  all.  And  we’re  wondering 
how  many  new  organs  found  their  way 
to  your  homes.  Aren’t  they  something?  ' 
And  there’s  so  very  much  music  being 
published  just  for  you.  This  past  month 
we  received  some  repeats  on  Hit  Parad*- 
Extras  —  34  of  them  in  each  book  — 
this  time  they  stress  the  ones  for  Conn 
organs  and  for  Wurlitzer  organs;  and 
there’s  a  new  one  to  us:  Hit  Parade  ] 
Extras,  34,  Dixieland!  These  are  all  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Edwin  H.  Morris,  Inc.  of 
New  York  and  the  first  two  sell  for 
$2.50  and  the  Dixieland  book  for  $2.00. 

The  Dixieland  folio  u  written  for  piano 
but  here  we  go  again  with  the  remark  | 
to  the  advanced  organist:  you  should  1 
be  able  to  adapt  piano  music  to  organ 
easily  —  and  this  is  a  good  book. 

Of  course,  to  the  school  kids,  we’re 
going  into  semester  exam  time  and  to  ^ 
Mom  and  Pop  it’s  time  to  clear  up  the  I 
debris  from  holiday  decorations  and  get 
it  stored  away  for  another  year.  But  — 
there  comes  a  time  in  all  well  laid  plans 
to  relax  for  a  few  minutes  and  this  is  a  j 
good  time  to  sit  down  to  the  organ  and  | 
play  a  few  well  chosen  tunes.  How  is 
the  technique  coming  —  or  is  it  —  and 
have  you  hit  that  spell  we  all  hit  when 
everything  sounds  blaaa?  That’s  when 
we  roll  up  our  sleeves,  take  a  good 
breath,  talk  to  ourselves  a  bit,  and  start 
over.  And,  you  know,  it  works?  Not  just  I 
like  that  —  but  it  comes  back  quick 
when  you  really  try.  Trouble  is,  you 
have  been  coasting  for  a  while  and  it 
shows  —  but  dig  in  again  and  that  shows 
too.  Playing  an  organ,  or/and  learning 
to  play  an  organ  isn’t  exactly  easy  for  ' 
most  of  us,  but  it  should  be  a  joy  — 
something  we  really  want  to  do  and 
enjoy  doing.  If  it’s  work  it  can  still  be 
fun,  if  we  look  at  it  that  way.  Again  we 
repeat,  there  are  a  few  individuals  who 
can  work  their  little  hearts  out  and  will  . 
never  be  able  to  play  an  organ  or  pos-  | 
sibly  any  other  musical  instrument.  But  | 
don’t  say  you  cannot  until  you’ve  given 
it  a  good  try.  And  don’t  join  that  small 
circle  just  as  an  excuse  to  get  out  of 
working  at  it 

{Turn  to  page  57) 


Mr.  Lowell  Littio,  Diracter  of  Sandi  at  th*  Toxo*  Woman*  Univorsity  intpoch  Iho  Phillip*  Toxo* 
High  School  Sand  a*  a  part  of  tho  marching  compotitien  hold  ooch  year  at  the  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
Tri-Stato  (national)  Mu*ic  P**tival.  Thi*  year  tho  marching  compotitien*  will  bo  hold  on  tho 
ovoning*  of  May  3  and  4. 
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MID-EAST  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  CONFERENCE 


March  8-11,  Penn 

Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh 

Educators,  administrators,  and  those 
interested  in  music  education  are  mark¬ 
ing  down  March  8,  9,  10,  and  II  as 
dates  to  remember.  This  is  the  period 
for  the  Mid-Eiast  Instrumental  Music 
Conference  in  Pittsburgh.  Sponsored  by 
Duquesne  University,  the  Mid-East 
looms  as  a  must  for  music  directors. 
Seven  bands,  including  the  U.  S.  Army 
Field  Band;  seven  concerts,  featuring 
top  dance,  marching  and  symphonic 
liands;  eight  clinics,  with  nationally  re¬ 
nowned  musicians;  and  displays  show¬ 
ing  the  newest  and  best  in  instruments, 
music  and  a  wide  assortment  of  related 
items  promise  to  make  the  Mid-East  a 
convention  worth  attending  for  the 
M'hool  musician.  The  welcome  mat  is 
out  —  that’s  the  Penn  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh.  Registration  begins  at  4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  8.  Here’s  the  lineup 
that  will  be  making  news  in  the  East 
come  March: 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1961 

4  P.M.  Registration  Opens.  Fee  — 
Adults  $2  and  Students  $1  for  entire 
conference. 

8  P.M.  Concert  by  U.  S.  Air  Force  Men 
of  Note,  Johnny  O’SeeKee,  leader. 
10:30  P.M.  Get-acquainted  mixer ’Spon¬ 
sored  by  Duquesne  University  School  of 
Music. 

Thursday,  March  9,  1961 

9  A.M.  to  10:30  A.M.  Stage  Band 
Clinic,  SMSgt.  Johnny  O’SeeKee,  Clini¬ 
cian;  Fred  Kepner,  Guest  Clinician; 
Charles  Suber  Moderator;  McKeesport 
High  School  Dance  Band,/ Demonstra¬ 
tion  Group.  J.  Krysik,  Director. 

10:30  A  M.  to  1:30  P.M.  Visit  the  Ex¬ 
hibits. 

1:30  P.M.  to  2:15  P.M.  Brass  Clinic, 
“An  Ex(>erimentation  in  Brass  Instru¬ 
mentation  for  the  Concert  Band”  Wil¬ 
lard  Mus.ser,  Clinician. 

1:30  P.M.  to  2:15  P.M.  Marching  Band 
Clinic,  “Marching  Band  Techniques” 
Willard  Musser,  Clinician. 

3  P.M.  to  4  P.M.  Concert.  The  Penn 
Hills  High  School  Band,  Fred  Williams, 
Director. 

4  P.M.  to  7:45  P.M.  Concert,  The  U.  S. 
.\rmy  Field  Band,  Lt.  Col.  Chester 
Whiting,  Conductor,  Capt.  Robert  Bier- 
ly.  Assistant  Conductor. 

Friday,  March  10,  1961 

9  A.M.  to  10:30  A.M.  Woodwind  Clinic, 
Saxophone  Reciul,  and  Clinic,  Vincent 
Abato  Clinician. 


10:30  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M.  V'isit  the  Ex¬ 
hibits. 

1:30  P.M.  to  2:45  P.M.  Bund  Clinic, 
"Show  Music  for  the  Concert  Band,” 
Alfred  Reed,  Clinician. 

3  P.M.  to  4  P.M.  Concert,  The  Joliet, 
Illinois  Grade  School  Band,  Charles 
Peters,  C'onductor. 

4  P.M.  to  7:45  P.M.  V’isit  the  Exhibits. 

8  P.M.  to  9:30  P.M.  Concert,  The  Du¬ 
quesne  University  Symphonic  Band,  Don 
McCathren  Conductor  with  Vincent 
Abato,  Saxophone  Soloist. 

10  P.M.  to  11:30  P.M.  Concert,  The 
United  States  Air  Force  Men  of  Note 
SMSgt.  Johnny  O'SeeKee,  leader  with 
Duquesne  University  soloists. 


Robert  Wothburn,  eno  of  tho  top  young  cem- 
poMrt  in  tho  country,  ho*  written  a  work  to 
be  premiered  at  the  Mid-East  Conference. 
Mr.  Woshburn  recently  wos  awarded  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  in  the  field  of  band  com¬ 
petition.  Experts  think  his  Mid-East  premiere 
could  improve  brau  instrumentation  of  the 
concert  bond. 

Saturday,  March  11,  1961 

9  A.M.  to  10:30  A.M.  Woodwind  Clinic, 
“The  Clarinet  As  I  See  It,”  Reginald 
Kell,  Clinician. 

10:30  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M.  Visit  the  Ex¬ 
hibits. 

1:30  P.M.  to  2:45  P.M.  String  Clinic, 
“Improving  String  Tone,”  Frederick 
Muller,  Clinician. 

1:30  P.M.  to  2:45  P.M.  Percussion 
Clinic,  “Modem  Trends  in  Percussion 
Education,”  Richard  Schory,  Clinician. 

3  P.M.  to  4  P.M.  Concert.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  All  City  Inter-High  Schools  Or¬ 
chestra,  Stanley  Levin,  Conductor. 


60th  Birthday  of  Aaron 

Copland  Honored  by  B&H 

Aaron  Copland’s  Sixtieth  Birthday  on 
November  14th  was  honored  by  Boosey 
and  Hawkes  with  the  issuance  of  a  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  his  works,  published  and 
unpublished.  The  book  is  arranged 
chronologically  and  each  work  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  full  details  as  to  its  first  per¬ 
formance,  the  artist  or  group  perform¬ 
ing,  in.stmmcntation,  etc.  It  is  illustrated 
with  four  photographs  and  two  appen¬ 
dices  which  list  the  works  by  1.  Alpha- 
Ix'tical  Order  (completely  cross-index¬ 
ed)  and  2.  By  Category.  The  catalog, 
.soft  lx)und,  will  retail  for  $2.00  and  will 
be  uniform  in  size  with  the  catalog  pub¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  Stravinsky’s  Seventy- 
Fifth  Birthday  two  years  ago. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Copland’s 
honors  have  included  his  being  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  England’s  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  has  also  received 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Membership  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  Mr.  Copland  has 
conducted  orchestral  concerts  in  five 
countries  including  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
the  past  season.  On  March  2nd,  1961 
his  latest  work,  a  NONET  which  was 
commissioned  by  Thinbarton  Oaks,  will 
receive  its  world  premiere  there.  Follow¬ 
ing  its  premiere,  the  work  will  receive 
additional  performances  in  Los  Angeles. 
Boston  and  London  during  May  1961. 


AMC  Continues  to  Loan 

Music  Films  to  Schools 


Last  year  more  than  300,000  elemen¬ 
tary  schobi  children  viewed  two  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Conference  slidefilms  design¬ 
ed  to  stimulate  interest  in  instmmental 
music.  These  two  non-commercial,  full- 
color  slide-films  interested  many  young¬ 
sters  in  music  and  musical  instruments. 

“You  Can  Make  Music,”  the  first  of 
the  15-minute  films,  introduces  children 
of  grades  two  through  five  to  various 
musical  instruments  and  the  benefits 
and  plea.sures  of  self-made  music.  “Mu¬ 
sic  in  Our  School,”  designed  for  sixth 
to  ninth  grade  students,  presents  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  organized 
school  music  groups  and  encourages 
youngsters  to  participate  in  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  choral  programs. 

AMC  slidefilms  are  loaned  for  two 
weeks  periods  to  allow  showing  through¬ 
out  the  school  system.  Schools  are 
charged  for  return  postage  only. 

For  a  descriptive  film  folder  and 
booking  reservation  forms,  write  to 
American  Music  Conference,  322  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
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MID-WEST  BAND  CLINIC  ENJOYED  BY  OVER  5000 


Once  again  the  time  has  come  and  gone  for  the  annual  December  meeting  of  the 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  —  and  yet,  in  the  words  of  a  song  of  a  by-gone  era, 
“The  melody  lingers  on.”  Amid  a  gay  and  gala  st'tting  of  red  and  green,  interspersed 
with  sparkling  Christmas  trees  to  match  the  Holiday  seavm  during  which  it  was  held, 


the  14th  Annual  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  was  host  to  an  enthusiastic 
audience  of  well  over  5,fK)0,  who  came 
from  almost  all  comers  of  the  world  to 
the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago-  for  this 
once-a-year  grand  and  glorious  musical 
experience.  From  Massachusetts  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  as 
well  as  practically  all  of  the  other  states, 
and  of  course,  C'anada,  school  music 
people  assembled  in  the  great  convention 
city  of  Chicago  to  enjoy  four  days  of 
music  and  inspiration  last  December 
14-17  as  only  the  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  can  supply  it. 

After  registration  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  December  14,  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon  was  free  for  visiting  the  Repair 
Shop  Open  House  at  the  Lyons  Band 
Instmment  Company,  browsing  among 
the  displays  by  Music  Publishers,  Uni¬ 
form  Companies,  exponents  of  the  art 
of  Fund  Raising,  and  many  others,  and 
an  Open  Rehearsal  of  the  “Sixth”  All 
.American  Bandmasters’  Band.  All  of  this 
was  accomplished  with  much  hand  shak¬ 
ing  and  exchange  of  greetings  with 
friends  from  far  distant  places. 

The  Grand  Opening  Concert  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  December  14,  by  the 
Pampa  Senior  High  School  Band  of 
Pampa,  Texas,  under  the  very  capable 
direction  of  W.  E.  “Bill”  Tregoe.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  this  superb  band  was  just 
what  one  would  expect  that  “giant” 
Texas  to  produce.  Guest  conductors 
were  Commander  Charles  Brendler, 
United  States  Navy  Band;  Ray  Dvorak, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Graham  Over- 
gard,  Wayne  State  University;  Don  Mc- 
Cathren,  Duquesne  University;  Richard 
Bowles,  University  of  Florida;  and  John 
Cacavas,  Composer.  Lawrence  Wiehe  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Band  was  Guest 
Trombone  Soloist.  The  concert  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  “Get  Acquainted”  reception 
with  refreshments  of  Doughnuts  and 
Coffee  and  delicious  Fruit  Cake,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Manor  Baking  Company  of 
Texas. 

Those  who  arose  with  the  proverbial 
“early  bird”  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
there  must  have  been  many  to  judge  by 
the  over-flow  crowd  in  the  combined 
Louis  XVI  Room  and  Crystal  Rooms, 
enjoyed  a  splendid  Comet-Trumpet 
Clinic  at  9:00  A.M.  by  Gordon  Finlay, 
Solo  Cometist  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  introduced  by  his  own  distinguished 
Leader,  Commander  Brendler. 


Thursday  forenoon  also  offered  a 
marv'elous  concert  by  the  Bay  Village, 
Ohio,  High  School  Band,  directed  by 
Rowland  F.  Hosmer.  George  Reynolds 
of  Carnegie  Tech  was  both  Guest  Solo¬ 
ist  and  a  Guest  conductor.  Other  Guest 
conductors  with  the  Bay  Band  were  Fred 
Wilkins,  Frederic  Mueller,  Clifford 
Barnes,  and  Colonel  Earl  D.  Irons. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
bands  is  the  Joliet,  Illinois,  Grade 
School  Band  directed  by  Charles  S. 
Peters,  which  appeared  for  a  third  time 
at  a  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  15.  The 
audience  was  thoroughly  captivated  with 
the  ease  and  aplomb  with  which  those 
little  fellows  coped  with  a  big  number 
such  as  “Tannhauser.”  Dr.  Frank  Elsaas, 
Director  of  Bands,  University  of  Texas, 
and  formerly  soloist  with  the  Goldman 
Band  of  New  York  City  was  guest  cor¬ 
net  soloist.  Directors  appearing  with  Mr. 
Peters  were  Robert  C.  Slider  and  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Haddick,  directors  of  the  Junior 
High  School  Bands  of  the  Joliet  Public 
Schools,  and  the  ever-popular  composer, 
Paul  Yoder  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Two  clinics  completed  the  Thursday 
afternoon  schedule,  with  time  left  open 
for  visiting  exhibits  in  the  three  large 
display  areas  adjoining  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room.  A  most  interesting  Percussion 
clinic  was  presented  by  Haskell  Harr  of 
Chicago,  with  Ernest  Caneva  of  Lock- 
port  as  Chairman.  At  the  same  time. 
Dean  H.  E.  Nutt  of  VanderCook  Col¬ 
lege  conducted  a  clinic  that  was  as  re¬ 
markable  as  its  title,*  “The  Johnny  One- 
Note  Band.”  Chairman  of  this  inspira¬ 
tional  event  was  Clifford  P.  Lillya  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Before  8:00  P.M.  Thursday  the 
Grand  Ballroom  was  again  crowded  to 
capacity;  this  time  to  hear  the  Central 
High  School  Band  of  Helena-West  Hel¬ 
ena,  Arkansas,  directed  by  Don  Davis. 
From  participant  to  director  in  one  short 
year  seems  to  be  a  big  step,  yet  that  is 
what  Director  Davis  achieved.  In  1959 
he  sat  on  the  stage  as  a  member  of  the 
Alto  Clarinet  section  of  the  Bandmasters’ 
Band  and  in  1960  he  occupied  the  lime¬ 
light  on  the  podium  as  director  of  his 
own  very  fine  band.  Guest  conductors 
were  Commander  Charles  Brendler, 
Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum,  Dr.  Peter  Buys, 
John  P.  Paynter,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Worthington.  Guest  soloists,  who  were 
also  Mid-West  Clinicians,  were  Gordon 
Finlay  and  Harold  Walters. 


Early  Friday  morning  the  Louis  XVI 
Room  resounded  with  the  sound  of 
“reeds”  as  Don  McCathren  of  Duquesm- 
University,  Pittsburgh,  presented  the 
“Techniques  of  Playing  the  Lower 
Voices  of  the  Clarinet  Family,”  a  clinic 
which  proved  to  be  most  interesting  and 
informative.  H.  E.  Nutt  acted  as  Chair¬ 
man. 

Friday  forenoon  found  another  eager 
audience  assembled  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  for  the  concert  by  the  Otterbein, 
Indiana,  High  School  Band,  of  which 
Gladys  Stone  Wright  (Mrs.  A1  G.)  is  the 
director.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
14  years  of  the  Mid- West  Clinics,  that 
the  Mid-West  has  had  a  high  school 
band  directed  by  a  member  of  the 
feminine  gender.  (There  have  been  two 
lady  directors  before,  but  their  bands 
were  grade  and  junior  high.)  Another 
remarkable  feature  was  that  this  band 
of  85  comes  from  a  town  of  690  with  a 
high  .school  of  123!  And  yet  they  played 
like  professionals.  Guest  conductors  were 
Commander  Brendler,  Karl  L.  King, 
Al  G.  Wright,  Robert  Hawkins,  and 
Evelyn  Baker  of  Gresham,  Oregon. 
Guest  artists  performing  with  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  band  were  William  Ludwig 
Sr.  and  William  Ludwig  Jr.;  Frank 
Scimonelli,  Post  horn  soloist  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Band;  and  a  group  of  instrumental- 
Lsts  perhaps  better  known  as  composers: 
Harold  Walters,  Paul  Yoder,  Howard 
Akers,  Frank  Cofield,  Clifford  Barnes, 
and  David  Bennett. 

The  Phi  Beta  Mu  Luncheon  on  Friday 
noon  was  well  attended.  Immediately 
following  the  noon  hour,  the  Vander¬ 
Cook  College  of  Music  Band,  directed 
by  Richard  Brittain,  presented  an  ex¬ 
cellent  concert.  Guest  soloist  was  Vin¬ 
cent  Abato  in  a  new  Concerto  for  Reed 
Doubles,  composed  and  conducted  by 
Thomas  Filas.  A  brilliant  parade  of 
Guest  Conductors  included  Lucien  Cail- 
liet,  Harold  Bachman,  David  Bennett, 
Paul  Yoder,  Ernest  Caneva,  Karl  L. 
King,  and  Elean  H.  E.  Nutt. 

Again  two  clinics  completed  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  time  allowed  for  visiting  the 
numerous  and  interesting  exhibits.  Har¬ 
old  Walters,  assisted  by  Chairman  Paul 
Yoder,  presented  a  Tuba  Clinic  as  only 
those  two  “dear  enemies”  can.  Howard 
Lyons  introduced  Hugh  McMillen  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  a  clinic 
“The  Use  of  Trombones  With  Valves  in 
School  Bands.”  At  4:30  P.M.  there  was 
an  impressive  Modem  Music  Masters 
Initiation  Ceremony,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Alexander  M.  Harley,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Friday  evening  was  reserved  for  the 
presentation  before  another  capacity 
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crowd  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  a  fine 
concert  by  the  Edina-Momingside,  Min¬ 
nesota,  High  Sch(X)l  Band  under  Butler 
R.  Eitel.  A  novel  feature  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  director  himself,  Mr.  Eitel, 
as  Baritone  solobt.  Guest  conductors 
were  Colonel  George  S.  Howard,  Chief 
of  Bands  and  Music,  United  States  Air 
Force;  Dr.  Frederick  Fennell,  Eastman 
Si  h<x)l  of  Music;  and  Dr.  Myron  E.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

Saturday  morning  began  “bright  and 
early”  with  a  Saxophone  Recital  and 
Clinic  by  the  incomparable  Sigurd 
Rascher  of  Shushan,  New  York,  just 
home  from  a  triumphal  European  tour 
which  he  ended  with  a  concert  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  December  12.  Mr.  Rascher  was 
assisted  by  his  talented  young  daughter 
Karin  and  an  ensemble  of  students  from 
Northwestern  University.  John  P.  Payn- 
ter.  Director  of  Bands  at  Northwestern 
University  acted  as  chairman. 

And  so,  at  last  it  was  10:15  A.M.  Sat¬ 
urday  and  time  for  the  much  anticipated 
concert  by  the  “Sixth”  All  American 
Bandmasters’  Band  of  100  school  band¬ 
masters  recruited  for  the  occasion  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  audience 
was  enthralled  with  the  performance  of 
these  100  bandmasters  under  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Arthur  Fiedler,  director  of 
the  world-famous  Boston  “Pops”  Or¬ 
chestra  in  the  first  half  of  the  concert. 
Carmen  Carozza  of  New  York  City 
brought  down  the  house  as  Guest  Ac¬ 
cordion  Soloist  on  this  portion  of  the 
concert.  Five  past  presidents  of  the 
American  Bandmasters’  Association  ^ach 
conducted  a  number  on  the  second  half 
of  the  concert,  with  which  the  over-flow 
audience  was  equally  spellbound.  In  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  they  were: 
Col.  Harold  B.  Bachman,  University  of 
Florida;  Col.  Earl  D.  Irons,  Retired  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  Arlington,  Texas,  State 
College;  Commander  Charles  Brendler, 
Leader,  U,  S.  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  Peter  Buys,  Director  Emeritus,  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Maryland,  Municipal  Band; 
and  Karl  L.  King,  Director,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  Municipal  Band.  Guest  French 
horn  soloist,  William  Arsers  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy  Band  received  a  great  ovation 
for  his  contribution  to  this  portion  of 
the  program. 

All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end 
—  and  so  the  Grand  Finale  Banquet  in 
the  Bal  Tabarin  brought  the  convention 
to  a  close.  A  delicious  Turkey  dinner, 
with  all  the  trimmings,  was  served  as  a 
Christmas  treat  to  the  attending  direc¬ 
tors  by  the  four  participating  Uniform 
Companies:  The  Craddock  Uniforms, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  DeMoulin  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Greenville,  Illinois;  The  Fech- 
heimer  Bros.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and 
Uniforms  by  Ostwald,  Inc.,  Staten 
Island,  New  York. 

{Turn  to  page  58) 


By  Charles  Holt 


Music  Diructon,  Paranh,  and  School 
Administrators  ora  invitad  to  writa  to 
Chorlas  Holt  and  tall  him  of  thair 
"pat-paava".  Addrass  oil  corraspond- 
anca  to  Chorlas  Holt,  c/o  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  Straat,  Jeliat, 
Illinois. 


My  “Pet-Peeve”  for  this  month  will 
be  the  “terrible  clarinet  intonation  in 
many  small  school  bands”.  During  the 
past  year,  my  travels  took  me  to  com¬ 
munities  where  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  several  school  band  contests.  I  was 
simply  amazed  at  the  poor  clarinet  in¬ 
tonation  that  was  in  evidence  among  a 
large  number  of  class  C,  D,  High,  and 
all  cla.s.se$  in  the  Junior  High,  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  school  level.  It  so  happens  that 
I  studied  clarinet  in  my  school  day.s. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  I  was  so 
conscious  of  the  intonation  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  instrument. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  a  band  director  can  stand  a  clar¬ 
inet  section  that  plays  so  far  out  of  tune 
in  the  upper  register.  He  is  either  a 
brass  major  who  has  never  taken  the 
time  to  .study  the  mechanics  of  playing 
the  clarinet,  or  he  has  a  “tin  ear.” 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
clarinet  embouchure.  There  are  many 
men  who  have  devoted  their  life’s  work 
to  this  pha.se  of  clarinet  playing.  How¬ 
ever,  99%  of  all  high  register  problems 
in  the  Bj)  clarinet  section  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  directly  to  improper  embouchure 
formation.  My  teacher  had  a  simple  for¬ 
mula.  He  said,  “assume  the  position  of 
a  wide  .smile,  keep  the  lower  lip  firm, 
now  hold  it,  now  blow.”  He  was  a 
stickler  on  this  for  the  first  three  months 
of  my  lessons.  He  would  continually 
have  me  play  octaves  and  would  shout 
“listen  to  it,  listen  to  it.” 

It  is  true  that  some  individuals  may 
never  be  able  to  form  a  proper  clarinet 
embouchure,  thus  causing  faulty  intona¬ 
tion.  However,  this  is  certainly  the  ex¬ 
ception,  rather  than  the  rule.  I  believe 
that  faulty  clarinet  intonation  can  there¬ 
fore  be  blamed  directly  on  the  conductor 
of  the  band.  He  can  correct  this.  I  be¬ 
lieve  further,  that  any  band  entering 
competition,  especially  at  the  State  level, 
whose  clarinet  section  has  faulty  intona¬ 
tion  in  the  upper  register,  should  re¬ 
ceive  an  automatic  Third  Division.  Some 
will  say  that  I  am  not  a  Music  Educator, 
I  am  only  a  Disciplinarian.  Well,  maybe 


what  this  country  needs  in  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  few  more  disciplinarians  .  .  . 
Charles  Holt. 

«  «  *  • 

Ray  Dvorak  Tells  Holt 

"Get  The  Straight  Facts" 


The  following  letter  was  received 
from  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
which  he  asks  Charles  Holt  to  ..  . 
“please  get  the  straight  facts: 

Mr.  Charles  Holt 
c/o  School  Musician 
4  E.  Clinton  Street 
Joliet,  Illinois 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Holt: 

“On  page  59  of  your  November  issue, 
1960  you  have  a  column  entitled  “Sound¬ 
ing  Off”.  Your  last  paragraph  says  “Let 
me  hear  about  your  pet  peeve”.  Well 
I  have  one  and  this  is  it. 

“You  have  not  printed  the  facts  when 
you  have  mentioned  my  name  along 
with  that  of  the  man  with  whom  I  work¬ 
ed,  A.  A.  Harding.  As  you  know,  I 
drilled  the  band  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  for  many  years  and  we  never  called 
our  half-time  presentations,  “Foot¬ 
ball  Shows”  and  I  might  point  out  that 
we  never  thought  of  speeding  up  the 
tempo  to  add  three  additional  forma¬ 
tions.  This  was  not  in  our  mind.  I  know 
that  the  tempo  was  slightly  faster  than 
128,  but  I  doubt  if  we  ever  reached  140 
beats  a  minute.  Moreover,  I’d  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact.  In  those 
days,  the  half  time  presentation  total 
time  was  15  minutes,  thus  if  there  were 
two  bands  present,  each  one  took  six 
minutes,  so  you  see  there  wasn’t  much 
time  to  put  on  a  great  big  presentation. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  older  have  to 
work  through  our  Assistants.  I  had  an 
Assistant  once,  some  years  ago,  who 
stepped  up  the  tempo  once  to  160.  I 
didn’t  like  it  and  the  band  did  not  .sound 
as  well  as  it  would  at  a  glower  tempo. 

“Whether  or  not  you  would  retract 
the  mistake  that  you  made  within  your 
article  is  not  important,  the  thing  is  that 
I  want  to  straighten  it  out  with  you.  And 
before  you  print  anything,  plea.se  get  the 
straight  facts.” 

Cordially  yours, 

Raymond  F.  Dvorak, 
Director  of  Bands 

Dear  Dr.  Dvorak:  .  .  .  May  I  first  thank 
you  for  writing  me  your  fine  letter.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  compliments  a  writer 
can  receive  when  a  busy  man  such  as 
yourself,  will  take  time  to  read  the 
writer’s  material. 

I  cannot  dispute  your  remarks.  As  they 
say  in  the  popular  TV  prog, am,  “You 
{Turn  to  page  57). 
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STRING  TEACHCRS’ 


.L^OCIATlb^^ 

By  FRANK  W.  HILL,  A.S.T^. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


"The  Instrumental  Supervisor" 

Miss  Mildred  Cobbledick,  Elementary 
Music  Supervisor  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  schools,  was  recently  elected  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  AST A.  Election  to  this  post 
is  sufficient  testimonial  to  her  admin¬ 
istrative  and  musical  talents.  Though  no 
large  city  music  education  system  is 
idealistically  |}erfect  (according  to  the 
teachers)  we  had  an  idea  that  Mildred’s 
method  of  music  education  came  very 
close.  So,  we  asked  her  to  describe  them. 
In  reply,  she  wrote  a  most  interesting 
document.  We  regret  that  space  permits 
publishing  only  a  part,  but  here  is  the 
way  she  runs  things;  and  the  results  most 
certainly  justify  the  mean.s. 

“There  are  420  Elementary  Schools 
in  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis¬ 
tricts,”  she  says.  “Central  District,  in¬ 
cluding  78  schools,  is  located  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  Los  Angeles  and  covers  a 
geographical  area  of  approximately  70 
square  miles. 

The  instrumental  classes  in  our 
schools  consist  of  beginning  and  inter¬ 
mediate  string  classes  including  violitu, 
violas,  cellos,  and  basses;  also,  beginning 
wind  classes  of  clarinets,  trumpets,  trom¬ 
bones,  and  orchestras.  CXir  emphasis  is 
on  strings  and  orchestras.  The  Board  of 
Education  owns  approximately  6,000  in¬ 
struments  which  are  available  on  a  loan 
basis  to  interested  children.  In  addition, 
many  schools  own  instruments  purchased 
with  Student  Body  Funds. 

Classes  are  taught  by  travelling  instru¬ 
mental  teachers  (one  or  two  for  each 
of  the  six  districts),  special  music  teach¬ 
ers,  and,  in  some  cases,  classroom  teach¬ 
ers.  The  travelling  instrumental  teacher 
is  assigned  from  the  district  office  and 
spends  about  a  half  day  in  each  of  ten 
schools.  He  is  appointed  to  schools 
which  are  too  small  to  carry  special  mu¬ 
sic  teachers  and  have  no  other  available 
instrumental  help.  He  meets  his  classes 
once  a  week,  and  is,  therefore,  quite 
dependent  on  home  practice  and  the 
help  of  private  teachers  in  order  that  the 
children  may  achieve  their  maximum 
progress. 


In  larger  schools  a  special  teacher  may 
be  released  to  carry  the  entire  music  pro¬ 
gram.  General  classroom  music,  chor¬ 
uses,  and  instrumental  music  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  their  schedules.  The  maximum 
time  that  may  be  devoted  to  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  in  such  a  program  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  full  day  a  week,  or  one 
fifth  of  the  teacher’s  total  mu»c  time. 
Classes  may  be  scheduled  in  any  way 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  may  include  beginning  classes 
and  orchestras  which  sometimes  meet 
more  than  once  a  week. 

Other  schools,  too  small  to  have  a 
special  music  teacher,  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  classroom  teacher  with 
some  music  ability  and  background. 
These  teachers  are  also  trained  to  con¬ 
duct  one  or  two  instrument  classes  as 
time  permits. 

Very  often,  the  special  music  teacher 
is  not  specifically  trained  in  instrumental 
music  and  may  be  a  voice  or  piano  ma¬ 
jor  whose  college  training  generally  ex¬ 
cludes  experience  with  instruments. 
Therefore,  the  supervisor  must  give  them 
help  with  the  special  technics  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  program  of  instrumental 
music  education.  This  is  the  primary 
function  of  supervisors,  and  the  position 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  helping  teach¬ 
ers  des’elop  such  knowledge  and  skills 
as  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  instrumental  program. 

Some  of  these  skills  include;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  orchestra  rehearsal  technic,  sel¬ 
ection  of  appropriate  music,  ability  to 
hear  correctly  individual  parts,  and  the 
general  planning  of  the  program. 

In  addition,  instrumental  supervisors 
consult  with  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  children,  and  supervisors  of 
other  areas  and  other  subject  fields; 
consult  with  candidates  for  teaching  po¬ 
sitions,  and  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  setting  up  specifications  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  instruments. 

It  is  necessary  to*  make  school  visita¬ 
tions  and  to  demonstrate  string  class, 
wind  class  and  orchestra  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures.  Conferences  are  held  with  Prin¬ 
cipals. 

In-service  programs  consist  of  plan¬ 
ning  institute  sessions,  training  classes, 
and  teachers’  meetings  and  work.shops. 

We  prepare  and  present  public  pro¬ 
grams  of  area  orchestras,  all-city  orches¬ 
tras,  conventions,  speeches,  and  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  articles.  Some  time 
is  spent  doing  adjudications  and  audi¬ 
tions  for  scholarships  and  assuming  com¬ 
mittee  responsibilities  in  cormection  with 
professional  organizations.” 

These  then,  are  some  of  the  duties  of 
a  music  supervisor.  Our  guest  author. 
Miss  Cobbledick,  from  Los  Angeles,  also 
says  she  considers  it  an  honor  and  chal¬ 
lenge  and  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  that 
city’s  great  music  education  system.  I 


might  add,  in  closing,  that  her  atdtud'- 
is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in 
her  success  as  a  teacher  and  administra¬ 
tor.  And  I  suggest  that  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  read  that  last  sentence  over  once 
more.  We*ll  be  back  next  month!!! 

The  End 


RCCORDIOn  BRIEFS 

A  ttetton  devoted  •xclui>««ty  to 
th«  Accordion  TeocHeri  Guild,  Inc 


By  LARI  HOLZHAUER 
Executive  Secretary 

Accordion  Teachers'  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  AAkhigan 

The  U.S.A.  contestants  made  a  good  i 
showing  in  the  World  Contests,  (Coupe  j 
Mondiale  of  the  Confederation  of  In¬ 
ternational  Accordionists)  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  in  October. 

First  place  wirmer  was  from  Austria, 
second  place  was  taken  by  the  ATG  con¬ 
testant,  Donald  Hulme,  of  Belleville, 

N.  J.  who  came  within  three  points  of 
being  in  first  place.  Fifth  place  was  | 
awarded  to  Peter  Tutalo,  contestant  t 
sponsored  by  the  American  Accordion¬ 
ists  Association. 

Wirmer  of  the  first  three  places  later  j 
performed  at  a  large  concert,  on  telo-  i' 
vision  and  radio  and  made  several  other  '  j| 
appearances. 

The  contestants,  delegates  and  adjudi¬ 
cators  for  the  event  in  Vienna,  were  ! 
guests  of  the  hosting  organization,  other  | 
than  incidental  expenses  and  transpor-  - 
tation.  i 

Adjudicator  for  the  ATG  was  the 
well  known  composer,  arranger  and  art¬ 
ist,  Charles  Nunzio,  of  Nutley,  New 
Jersey  —  he  is  also  the  instructor  of  the 
ATG  contestant,  Donald  Hulme.  Mr. 
Hulme  is  a  student  at  the  Julliard  ^ 
School  of  Music  in  New  York. 

The  ATG  is  proud  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  from  Ashtabula,  Ohio  —  Dominic 
Massucci.  A  featured  accordionist  at  the 
1933  Worlds  Fair  in  Chicago  —  he  has 
composed  many  numbers  and  especially  i 
polku.  For  a  great  many  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  helping  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  has  won  much  acclaim  for 
the  many  services  he  has  rendered  and 
his  invention  of  iiutruments  for  ampu¬ 
tees,  which  include  an  accordion,  electric 
organ.  Electric  Portable  Organ  for  the 
Armless  and  is  currently  working  on  an 
amputee  guitar,  banjo  and  also  an  am¬ 
putee  typewriter. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
five  medals  have  been  presented  to  Mr. 

(Turn  to  page  62) 
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Interesting  Industry  Items 


I  Scherl  &  Roth  To 
I  Distribute  Eudoxo  Strings 


I  Heinrich  Roth,  President  of  Scherl  & 
■  Roth,  Inc.,  world  renowned  distributor 
of  string  instruments  and  accessories,  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  of  Eudoxa  strings 
1^1  to  their  famous  line  of  quality  strings. 

Eudoxa  strings  have  been  acclaimed 
~  by  many  of  the  world’s  greatest  violin- 
g  ists,  as  Piastro’s  greatest  contribution  in 

!the  art  of  string  manufacturing.  Such 
outstanding  artists  as  Pablo  Casal,  Zino 
Francescotti,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  William 
Primrose.  The  KroU  Quartet,  Josef 
I  Gingold,  Joseph  Knitzer  and  many 
others  report  Eudoxa  strings  as  the  fin- 


I  est  development  yet  achieved  by  the 
I  famous  Pirazzi  family, 
i  There  are  numerous  gauges  available 
I  so  that  the  violinist  can  select  the  type 

I  that  will  produce  the  best  tonal  quality 
for  his  instrument. 

Eudoxa  strings  are  distributed  exclu- 
(  lively  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
.  by  Scherl  &  Roth,  Cles’eland,  Ohio,  and 
i  Rembert  Wurlitzer,  New  York  City.  A 
descriptive  folder  listing  the  many  types 
and  prices  of  the  various  Eudoxa  strings 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  for  Eudoxa 
j  folder,  Scherl  &  Roth,  Inc.,  1729  Su- 
^  perior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

i  _ 


Edward  B.  Marks  Acquires 

Two  New  Music  Catalogs 


i  The  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corpo- 
I  ration  has  purchased  the  catalogs  of 
'  Westbrook  Publications,  Inc.  and  the 
It  Eastbrook  Music  Company,  two  of  the 
leading  houses  specializing  in  seasonal 
and  children’s  material.  The  firms  were 
started  in  1953  by  Bill  Simon,  who  is 
I  now  the  Manager  of  the  RCA  Victor 
I  Album  Club  and  Hecky  Krasnow,  one 


of  the  leading  producers  of  children’s 
and  popular  records.  They  have  some 
of  the  best  known  children’s  selections 
in  their  catalogs. 

Included  in  the  sale  are  “Easter 
Momin’,’’  “I  Just  Can’t  Wait  Til 
Christmas,”  “Mister  Easter  Bunny,” 
“Dodo  Bird,”  plus  many  more  well 
known  compositions. 

In  adding  this  additional  material  to 
its  other  children’s  songs.  The  Marks 
firm  places  itself  even  higher  on  the  list 
as  providers  of  children’s  and  seasonal 
material. 


Getzen  Announces  Plans 

For  Expansion  Program 


On  October  13,  T.  J.  Getzen,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Getzen  Company,  Inc.,  Elk- 
horn,  Wisconsin,  revealed  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  The  Getzen  Company  includ¬ 
ing  a  financial  merger  with  Harold 
Knowlton,  the  appointment  of  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  and  plans  to  build  a 
new  factory  in  Elkhom.  “Recognizing 
the  demands  that  will  be  put  upon  our 
company  in  the  immediate  future  for 
additional  production,  and  to  maintain 
our  reputation  for  high  quality  instru¬ 
ments  at  sensible  prices,  I  am  taking 
these  actions  to  protect  and  improve  the 
future  of  Getzen  dealers,”  stated  Mr. 
Getzen. 


T.  J.  Getzen  will  continue  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  as  well  as  con¬ 
sultant-advisor. 

Harold  M.  Knowlton,  a  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  attorney  with  considerable  ex¬ 
ecutive  management  experience,  and 
who,  in  recent 
years,  has  served 
as  legal  con.sultant 
to  The  Getzen 
Company,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly 
reorganized  cor¬ 
poration.  Having 
had  a  lifetime  in¬ 
terest  in  music, 
plus  an  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  youth 
groups,  as  evidenced  by  his  current  po¬ 
sition  as  President  of  the  Milwaukee 
Boys’  Club  of  5700  members,  Mr. 
Knowlton  said,  “1  look  forward  to  this 
unique  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
combine  both  interests  in  the  work  of 
producing  musical  instruments,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  are  sold  in  the  school 
market.” 


Harold  AA.  Knowlton 


Donald  E.  Getzen  will  continue  as 
Executive  Vice 
President  and  Op¬ 
erational  Manager. 

Donald,  son  of  T. 

J.  Getzen,  has  been 
associated  with  the 
firm  since  origin 
and  for  the  past 
year  has  served  as 
active  head  of  the 
company.  Donold  E.  Gotzon 

Howard  “Sandy”  Sandberg,  is  the 
new  General  Sales 
Manager.  Sand¬ 
berg  recently  join¬ 
ed  the  Gertzen 
Company  having 
s|>ent  the  previous 
seven  years  in  a 
similar  capacity 
with  another  band 
instrument  firm. 

The  Getzen 
Company  was 
founded  in  1939  and  shortly  thereafter 
began  the  manufacture  of  band  instru¬ 
ments.  In  1945  the  first  of  the  “Tone 
Balanced”  brass  instruments  were  de¬ 
veloped,  which  continue  to  be  the  main¬ 
stay  of  Getzen  dealers  today.  In  these 
instruments  T.  J.  Getzen  developed 
many  innovations  in  design  and  produc¬ 
tion  which  have  played  a  large  part  in 
the  success  of  the  company.  Most  of 
these  innovations  were  design  features 
which  contributed  to  sturdier  construc¬ 
tion.  “Having  handled  thousands  of  in¬ 
strument  repairs,  it  was  plain  to  me  that 
the  student  instruments  needed  extra 
strength  and  I  was  determined  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  in  our  instruments,”  recalls 
Mr.  Getzen. 

By  1957  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
movement  had  grown  to  the  point  where, 
by  request,  “T.  J.”  entered  into  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  *of  piston  bugles.  Today  the 
Getzen  Company  is  asknowledged  as 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  manufacturer 
of  piston  bugles.  In  the  1960  national 
competitions  over  90%  of  the  finalists 
were  completely  Getzen  equipped  corps. 

This  past  summer  The  Getzen  Com¬ 
pany  purchased  the  assets  of  an  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  flute  and  clarinet  factory  where 
operations  are  now  in  progress.  This 
equipment  will  be  moved  to  Elkhom 
later. 

To  provide  increased  manufacturing 
facilities,  the  new  officers  announce 
plans  for  a  new  plant  in  Elkhom  with 
work  to  start  as  soon  as  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted. 


Foolish  Pride 

A  rich  man  is  one  who  isn’t  afraid  to 
ask  the  clerk  to  show  him  something 
cheaper. 
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University  City,  Missouri 
University  City  Senior 
High  School  Marching  Bond 

The  University  City  Senior  Hi{i;h 
School  Marchint;  Rand.  University  City, 
Missouri,  marched  and  performed  at 
seven  of  the  eight  games  on  the  foo  ball 
schedule  last  Fall.  The  hand  performed 
for  all  pre-game  and  half-times.  Their 
half-time  shoMs  were  from  8  to  15  min¬ 
utes  in  length  and  pre-game  shows  were 
from  3  to  5  minutes  in  length.  All  home 
games  gave  the  band  an  opportunity  to 
give  a  show  that  was  a  full  13  minutes 
in  length. 

Rehearsals  were  held  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  from  8  to  9:30. 
F,ach  Saturday  a  special  rehearsal  was 
held  before  the  game. 

The  marching  Iwnd  numbered  98 
members  with  the  following  break  down: 

I  drum  major,  6  majorettes,  4  flag  bear¬ 
ers,  3  banner  girls,  and  84  band  mem- 
liers.  Instrumentation  was  43  bras.s,  30 
woodwinds,  8  percus.sion  and  3  bells. 

Each  pre-game  show  brought  forth 
one  tradition  which  is  their  presentation 
of  the  display  of  the  four  flags  the  band 
carries,  the  American  flag,  the  State 
flag.  School  flag,  and  the  Band  flag. 
Traditional  during  all  half-time  shows 
has  been  the  forming  of  the  Block  “U” 
or  the  Block  U.C.  and  the  playing  of 
the  Alma  Mater.  Conductor  of  this  out¬ 
standing  l)and  is  Harold  L.  Hillyer;  An¬ 
nouncer,  Hervey  Klusmire  and  Drum 
Major;  Bill  Bryant. 


Old  Ritual  Highlighted 

With  New  Attraction 


By  Kathleen  Whitmire 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Delta  High  School 
Delta.  Ohio 


The  Delta  Senior  Band  has  three  dis¬ 
tinct  seasons:  parade  marching,  football 
inarching,  and  concert  band.  They  have 
done  very  well  in  their  parades.  The  big 
e\’ent  was  competed  in  again,  this  year, 
the  parade  at  Pemberville,  and  they 
came  out  the  victor  for  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  time. 

It  has  been  the  custom  es’ery  winter 
for  Della’s  Senior  Band  to  perform  a 
pre-game  and  half-time  shoss’  at  their 
weekly  football  games. 

Fine  shows  were  put  on  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Dambach.  The  per¬ 
formances  were  mostly  drills  and  forma- 
tioas,  all  looking  very  effective  to  Delta’s 
many  spectators. 

The  one  main  attraction  that  was 
added  this  year  to  the  band  was  beauti¬ 
ful  new  uniforms.  They  were  not  only 
for  the  marching  season,  but  for  concerts 
and  parades  as  well.  The  uniforms  added 
color  and  attention  to  all. 

The  uniforms  were  introduced  on 
Homecoming  night  with  great  flourish. 
Then  the  band  sounded  their  fanfare, 
and  eseryonc  proudly  marched  down 
the  field.  As  each  individual  made  his 
turn,  his  cape  swirled  around  him.  After 
the  drills  were  completed.  Delta  made 


their  traditional  “D”  with  applau.se  ring¬ 
ing  clear  from  the  spectators. 

V’es,  this  was  indeed  an  old  ritual 
made  new  by  a  new  attraction. 

Now  the  band  is  preparing  for  their 
concert  s4*ason  which.  I’m  sure,  will  be 
as  successful  as  their  previous  one.  With 
the  excitement  of  switching  the  seasons 
comes  the  excitement  of  switching  uni¬ 
forms. 


Meet  The  Artist 
FRANK  MAROCCO 


Frank  Morocco  h  on*  of  iho  inett  tvccowful 
occordion  ortitta  of  tho  day. 


One  of  the  most  successful  accordion  f 
performers  on  the  west  coast  today  is  | 
Frank  Marocco,  who  is  now  under  M  C 
A  Management.  Frank  is  being  seen  fre¬ 
quently  in  both  speaking  and  playing 
parts  on  the  Ozzie  &  Harriet  Shows. 

Frank  is  also  featured  playing  his  ac¬ 
cordion  in  the  new  movie  —  “PLEASE 
DONT  EAT  THE  DAISIES”  with 
Doris  Day  and  David  Niven. 

Recently  Frank  recorded  seseral  jazz 
allmms  for  Verve  Records  and  these  are  | 
scheduled  to  be  released  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

He  is  kept  bu.sy  making  sound  tracts 
for  new  movies  and  personal  appearanc<-s 
in  the  popular  Las  Vegas,  Tahoe  and 
other  resort  centers. 

Mr.  Marocco  plays  the  Titano  accor¬ 
dion  exclusively. 
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Percussion  Clinics 

Rocks  New  York  —  2000 


It  all  started  innocently  enough.  Iwo 
manufacturers  decided  that  the  musici¬ 
ans  who  play  their  instruments  deserved 
a  chance  to  see  all  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  percussion  —  and  actually  play 
cm  all  the  different  kinds  of  equipment 
and  set-ups  available. 

So  Rogers  Drums  and  G.  C.  Jenkins 
(k).  reservc?d  the  7-Arts  R(X)m  of  the 
Hotel  Edison  off  Times  Square,  and 
went  to  work  arranging  a  ‘Percussion  Ex¬ 
hibit.’ 

On  a  cloudy  Monday  morning  in  No- 


Ban  Strouss  (laft)  and  Hanry  Groumon  (right) 
of  Rogan  Drums  congratulola  John  Kirwon, 
drummar  with  tha  Ernia  AAorioni  Trio,  who 
won  first  priza  in  tha  'Parcussion  Exhibit  draw¬ 
ing  in  Naw  Yorii.  Kirwon  won  o  complata 
Rogars  Buddy  Rich  Calabrity  drum  outfit  with 
Avadis  Ziidjion  Cymbols. 

vember,  N<?w  Year’s  first  ‘Percussion  Ex¬ 
hibit’  opened.  There  had  been  consider¬ 
able  activity  beforehand  in  assembling 
the  thou-sands  of  dollars  worth  of  instru¬ 
ments  for  display  and  in  notifying  New 
York  area  musicians  and  students  about 
the  exhibit. 

Henry  Grossman  of  Rogers  Drums 
and  Grewer  Jenkins  of  JeNco  waited 
expectantly  as  the  doors  opened.  Would 
anybody  come,  was  the  question  on  the 
minds  of  both  men.  The  answer  was 
soon  obvious.  Yes,  musicians  would 
come  —  and  in  great  throngs.  Nearly 
20(X)  attended  the  exhibit  during  the 
five  days. 

The  names  of  the  famous  percussion¬ 
ists  on  hand  read  like  a  page  from  the 
‘Who’s  Who’  of  music: 

Buddy  Rich,  Cozy  Cole,  Joe  Jones, 
Joe  Morelia,  Jim  Chapin,  Charles  Perry, 
Morris  Feld,  Mickey  Shean,  Ellie  Tollin, 
Billie  Dom,  Roy  Bumes,  Lew  Malin, 
Jake  Hanna,  Sonnie  Greer,  Sam  Ulano, 
Floyd  Williams,  Gene  Thaler,  Damon 
Buckley,  Henry  Adler,  Zutty  Singleton, 
Stanley  Krell,  Roy  Brooks,  Phil  Krauss, 
George  Wealing,  Sol  Gubin,  Joe  Cusatis, 


Frank  Caimi,  Jimmy  Young,  Saul  GcxkI- 
man,  Buster  Bailey. 

And  music  dealers  and  band  directors 
and  students  and  other  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  percussionists  by  the  hundreds. 
They  came  to  see  the  newest  in  drums 
and  other  percussion  instruments.  They 
came  to  talk  to  the  famous  drtimmers 
present,  to  listen  to  them  and  watch 
them.  They  came  to  talk  to  the  factor)’ 
representatives.  They  came  to  play,  and 
play  they  did.  It  was  hard  to  tear  them 
away  from  the  sets  to  close  the  doors  at 
night.  New  York’s  World-Telegram  gave 
the  event  a  four  column  feature  story 
with  picture. 

Never  before  had  so  much  percussion 
talent  assembled  in  one  hall.  “Fantastic” 
was  the  only  way  a  tired  Ben  Strauss  of 
Rogers  Drums  could  describe  the  event 
as  the  doors  were  closed.  “This  proves 
the  importance  of  getting  percussionists 
together,  and  the  need  for  displays  where 
amateur  and  professional  can  get  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  and  learn  from  each 


By  Linda  Berg 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Lewiston,  Idaho 
High  School  Band 


Three  British  Columbia  towns  were 
toured  last  year  by  the  65-piece  Lewiston, 
Idaho  “A”  Band. 

Accompanying  them  were  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  J.  Ross  Woods  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Peterson,  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Kesler,  and  bus  drivers,  A1  Kytonen  and 
George  Rauer. 

After  crossing  the  U.  S.-Canadian  bor¬ 
der  on  May  14,  they  spent  their  time  in 
the  busses  looking  at  the  scenery  of  the 
orchards,  and  glimpses  of  the  beautiful 
and  famous  Okanagan  Lake,  back¬ 
grounded  by  towering  peaks. 

The  students  looked  in  each  com¬ 
munity  for  “Mounties”  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  snap  pictures  of  “found” 
victims. 

On  the  return  trip  they  found  the 
replica  of  Ogopogo,  a  make-believe 
monster  at  Kelowna,  B.  C.  He  u  a  tour¬ 
ist  attraction  and  is  believed  to  live  in 
Okanagan  Lake. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington 
was  toured  after  crossing  the  border 
once  again.  It  is  a  mighty  dam  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  on 
the  Columbia  River. 


other.  The  interest  in  percussion  today 
is  tremendous.  We  certianly  intend  to 
stage  other  Percussion  Exhibits  in  the 
future.” 


Roger  Smith  Named  Asst. 
Conductor  of  Goldman  Band 


Roger  Smith,  solo  baritone  player  of 
The  Goldman  Band,  has  been  named 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Band,  it  was 
announced  by  Richard  Franko  Gold¬ 
man,  conductor.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Goldman  announced  the  appointment  of 
Sheila  Keats  as  Manager  and  Press  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Band. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  received  his  musical 
education  at  Yale  University,  the  Ernest 
Williams  School  of  Music  and  New 
York  University,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Band  since  1938. 


This  trip  was  not  made  only  to  view 
the  scenery  —  a  very  tight  schedule  of 
concerts  and  parades  in  each  town  was 
one  major  item  for  the  students. 

At  Penticton  students  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  were  taken  to  homes 
to  eat  and  prepare  for  the  concert  that 
evening. 

On  Friday  a  short  trip  to  North  Kam¬ 
loops  allowed  the  band  time  to  give  a 
program  to  the  high  school  students  and 
a  parade  for  the  towns-people.  The  eve¬ 
ning  concert  was  held  out-of-doors  in 
the  park,  but  was  shortened  due  to  a 
sudden  wind  and  shower. 

In  Vernon  the  next  day,  the  bandsters 
were  given  approximately  six  hours  of 
free  time  to  shop  and  relax.  In  the  late 
afternoon  a  parade  was  given  and  an 
evening  concert  was  held  in  the  high 
school  auditorium. 

Sunday  morning  the  group  began  the 
long  trip  home.  At  10  o’clock  p.m.  the 
tired  but  happy  tourists  arrived  at  the 
familiar  community  of  Lewiston.  “Bil¬ 
let,”  as  the  students  were  called,  and 
“Mum,”  instead  of  Mother,  became 
commonplace  to  the  band,  along  with 
other  colloquilisms. 

The  pictures  taken,  the  friends  made, 
and  the  new  experience  witnessed  by 
the  band  were  certainly  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  band  felt  very  privileged  to  have 
been  able  to  make  such  a  trip  and  feel 
indebted  to  all  who  had  part  in  making 
“our  trip  across  the  border”  possible. 


“Wonderful  Tour” 


Jonuory,  1961 
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On  The  Local  Scene 

In  the  Albemarle  Senior  High  School 
(North  Carolina),  the  members  of 
Chapter  35,  Modem  Music  Masters, 
have  earned  the  respect  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  students  by  being  music  leaders 
in  the  school,  by  their  willingness  to  be 
of  service,  by  using  their  music  cap¬ 
abilities  in  worthwhile  projects,  not  only 
in  school  activities  but  also  in  the 
churches  and  for  the  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations  of  our  community.  Our 
members  wear  their  Keys  proudly. 

We,  then,  in  the  music  department  of 
our  school  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Modem  Music  Masters  Chapter  has 
been  a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  des’clopment. 
During  the  time 
since  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  our  charter, 
we  have  noted, 
with  pride,  not 
only  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the 
Chapter’s  m  e  m  - 
bers,  but  other  fea- 
tures  of  merit 
worthy  of  mentioning,  as  follows: 

1.  Modem  Music  Masters  has  given 
needed  recognition  to  students  who  have 
demonstrated  aptitudes  and  skills  in  per¬ 
formance  and  leadership  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  music  organizations. 

2.  The  composite  enthusiasms  en¬ 
gendered  by  membership  in  Tri-M  have 
borne  manifold  returns  to  all  our  music 
organizations  and  have  spurred  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  entire  music  program. 

3.  Membership  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  association  of  outstanding  music 
students  in  a  joint  effort  to  provide 
music  leadership  at  student  level.  In  our 
school  such  association  has  resulted  in: 
(a)  a  wider  and  increased  interest  in 
band  and  choral  organizations,  (b)  a 
greater  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  music,  (c)  a  higher 
standard  of  musical  performance,  (d) 
wider  opportunities  for  personal  musi¬ 
cal  expression  in  solo  and  eruemble  per¬ 
formance  and  in  music  study,  and  (e) 
worthwhile  service  to  our  school, 
churches  and  community. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  members  of 
our  Chapter  are  music  leaders,  selected 
because  they  have  contributed  outstand¬ 


ing  service  to  their  respective  music 
groups,  and  have  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  accomplishments  of  these 
groups.  The  Chapter  members  have 
shown  their  ability  to  both  LEAD  and 
SERVE  with  distinction.  They  have  also 
demonstrated  qualities  of  scholarship 
and  good  citizenship. 

Therefore,  we  feel  most  fortunate  to 
have  an  organization  which  identifies 
and  recognizes  music  leaders.  While 
there  are  other  student  societies  which 
recognize  scholarship,  leadership,  pro¬ 
ficiencies  in  science  and  mathematics, 
etc..  Modem  Music  Masters  is  the  only 
student  society  which  honors  the 
MUSIC  leaders  at  the  junior-senior  high 
school  level.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  Modem  Music  Masters,  its  aims  and 
ideals,  is  filling  a  long-felt  need  in  the 
field  of  music  education. 

We,  in  our  school,  are  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  fast-growing  organization 
which  is  encouraging  student  leadership 
for  our  entire  music  program. 

Paul  B.  Fry,  Sponsor 

Chapter  35,  Albemarle  Senior 
High  School 

Chairman,  Tri-M  Research  Com. 

Member,  Tri-M  Nat’l  Exec.  Board 


Wisconsin  Sponsors  Moot  And  Eat 

The  second  annual  luncheon  for  spon¬ 
sors  and  student  officen  of  Wisconsin  I 
Chapters  was  held  on  Friday,  November  li 
4,  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Guests  were  * 
Alexander  M.  Harley,  president,  and  I 
Frances  M.  Harley,  executive  secretary,  , 
from  Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  Mr.  Harley 
addressed  the  group,  using  as  his  theme 
—  “Enthusiasm  is  the  Keynote  of  Sue- 
cess!”  Gladys  A.  Garaess,  Sute  Chapter  i 
Coordinator,  and  a  member  of  the  So-  : 
ciety’s  national  executive  board,  was 
charman  of  the  luncheon  meeting. 

Top-Notchors 

Our  first  Top-Notcher  this  month  is  ^ 
Shirley  Doan  of  Chapter  288  at  Union  ^ 
High  School  (Sweet  Home,  Oregon)  f 
who  is  studying  both  piano  and  voice. 
Shirley  has  sung  major  roles  in  her  ' 
school’s  operettas  for  the  last  two  years, 
is  soloist  with  the  school  dance  band,  j 
sings  for  exchange  assemblies,  school 
club  events,  and  in  the  National  Honor  if 
society  talent  show.  Last  year  Shirley  re-  ; 
ceived  a  1st  rating  for  her  sulo  in  con¬ 
test,  and  last  summer  she  attended  the  i 
University  of  Oregon  Opera  worksliop. 
Outside  school,  Shirley  contributes  her  j| 
talent  to  local  organizations  and  to  the  | 
community  talent  show;  and  at  her  | 
church  she  sings  in  the  choir  and  plays  } 
the  piano.  In  the  Sweet  Home  Sing-  u 
spiration  Group,  a  church-sponsored  or-  [ 
ganization,  Shirley  serves  as  song  lead¬ 
er.  In  addition  to  her  musical  activitiei, '  ; 
she  is  president  of  the  Girls  Church  Or¬ 
ganization,  president  of  the  FHA,  is  a  f 
member  of  the  Pep  Club,  play  inter¬ 
mural  badcetball,  volleyball  and  bad¬ 
minton,  has  worked  on  the  school  li-  ^ 


Scan*  from  Hto  Gilbort  and  Sollhran  oporotta  "HAAS,  finoforo",  ghron  by  tbo  A  Cappolla  Cboir 
of  Wauwatosa  Sr.  High  School  (WMConsin).  Choptor  190  ipontorod  tho  production  and  many 
mombor*  hod  looding  rolo*  or  worn  in  tho  chorus. 
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brary  staff,  and  finds  time  to  study  music 
th'ory  after  school.  Congratulations, 
Shirley! 

Omar  Smith,  Vice  President  of  Chap¬ 
ter  166  at  Messick  High  School  (Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.)  is  our  second  Top-Notcher. 
u  Omar  has  studied 

clarinet  for  8  years 
and  has  played  in 
the  Tennessee  All 
State  Band  since 
the  8th  grade — for 
the  last  two  years 
in  the  first  clari¬ 
net,  first  chair  po¬ 
sition.  He  also  has 
]  been  first  clarinet- 

I  *'"‘**’  ist  in  the  Tri-State 

^  Band  (Enid,  Okla.),  the  All-West  Ten- 
i  nessee  Band,  the  All  Memphis  Band 
I  and  the  Memphis  State  University  Con- 
I  cert  Band.  In  contests  in  Tennessee  and 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  Omar  has  received  30 
first-place  and  2  second-place  ratings. 
At  Messick  High,  Omar  is  Band  Cap¬ 
tain  and  student  director.  Apart  from 
5  music,  Omar  has  represented  his  school 
^  for  the  past  three  years  at  math  and 
I  Latin  tournaments  at  Memphis  State, 
p  and  is  a  member  of  National  Honor  So- 
!  ciety,  Latin  Club,  Science  Club,  is  sec- 
I  rctary  of  Key  Club  and  vice  president 
I  of  M  A  O  (the  math  honorary).  For 
I  part  of  last  summer  Omar  attended  the 
I  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
I  Technology,  on  a  scholarship  from  the 
I  National  lienee  Foundation;  and  while 
I  there  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
I  student  body.  The  rest  of  the  summer 
I  Omar  spent  teaching  swimming  for  the 
I  Red  Cross  and  playing  on  his  church 
I  baseball  team.  Congratulations,  Omar! 

I  Chapter  News  Parade 

I  Chapter  517  at  Colegio  Villa  Maria 
1  (Lima,  Peru,  S.A.)  reports  that  two 
I  well-known  American  pianists  have  per- 
I  formed  and  lectured  at  the  Colegio,  and 
I  that  Chapter  members  participate  in  the 
I  school  choir  which  has  sung  at  several 
I  special  church  services  as  well  as  during 
r  the  intermission  of  the  Junior  Class  Play, 
when  the  choir  presented  a  group  of 
popular  Broadway  songs. 

Chapter  116  at  York  High  School 
{Nebraska)  required  of  the  fall  group 
[  of  apprentices,  at  the  time  of  their 
I  Initiation,  that  each  one  tell  why  he 

I  started  the  study  of  music  and  what  he 

I  plans  to  do  with  his  ability  in  the  future. 

!  Chapter  254  at  North  High  School 
{Bakersfield,  Calif.)  sponsored  an  after¬ 
game  dance,  the  proceeds  of  which  wrill 
I  go  to  the  Chapter’s  new  scholarship 
1  fund. 

I  Chapter  322  at  Missoula  County  High 
I  School  {Montana)  conducted  the  re- 
I  freshment  concession  at  the  Montana 
f  Education  Association  meeting  in  the 


fall,  and  is  again  this  year  providing  ush¬ 
ers  for  the  Community  Concerts. 

Chapter  105  at  Wilmot  School  {Deer¬ 
field,  III.)  conducted  a  cotton  candy 
booth  at  their  school’s  annual  fall  carni¬ 
val,  and  sponsored  a  dance  in  November. 

Chapter  459  at  Granville  High  School 
{Milwaukee)  has  used  the  proceeds 
from  a  dance  held  in  Septemlier  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  appearance  of  guest  speakers 
and  musicians  at  Chapter  meetings,  and 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Chapter’s  at¬ 
tendance  at  a  performance  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  Guard. 

Chapter  379  at  R.O.V.A.  High  School 
{Oneida,  III.)  began  last  summer  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Illinois  State  Ass’n  of  Tri-M 
1961  meeting.  The  Chapter,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  State  Ass’n  Sponsor, 
Wm.  DeVore,  conducted  a  bake  sale  to 
raise  funds  to  send  delegates  to  the  State 
meeting. 

Chapter  211  at  North  Miami  Sr.  High 
School  {Florida)  participated  in  the 
.school’s  annual  fall  stage  production, 
and  had  charge  of  the  publicity  and 
ticket-selling  for  Homecoming  events. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  “What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  For  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram,”  is  invited  to  write  to  Modem 
Mu.sic  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 

The  End 


Mort  Herbert  of  Armstrong 
Orchestra  Writes  Letter 

From  African  Tour 


Mort  Herbert,  one  of  Americas  finest 
dance  band  string  bass  players  is  cur¬ 
rently  touring  Africa  and  a  number  of 
European  countries  with  the  famous 
Louis  Armstrong  Orchestra.  He  recently 
took  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to 
write  a  letter  to  Robert  Keyworth,  Vice 
President  of  the  Kay  Musical  Instrument 
Company  of  Chicago,  telling  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  Mr.  Keyworth  forwarded  the 
letter  to  the  Editors  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  with  the  thought  that  it 
might  contain  some  reader  interest.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Keyworth.  Following  is 
Mr.  Herbert’s  letter  to  Mr.  Keyworth 
from  Africa. 

•  «  •  •  • 

“Dear  Bob’. 

“I  figure  it’s  about  time  to  give  you 
some  sort  of  progress  report  on  this 
safari.  I  managed  to  beg  one  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent’s  {travelling  with  us)  port¬ 
able  typewriter  for  the  evening. 

“As  for  Africa  itself,  in  some  ways  it 
has  been  a  revelation  —  when  you’re 
brought  up  in  terms  of  Tarzan,  Jane 


January,  1941 


and  Cheetah,  the  modernity  of  the  cities 
and  hotels  will  stun  you.  We’ve  already 
covered  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Cameroun,  the 
French  and  Belgian  Congo,  Uganda  and 
Kenya.  Leopoldville  was  a  real  surprise 
—  cheering  crowds,  wonderful  reception, 
fantastically  modern  city  and  hotel.  The 
tension  was  there,  of  course.  Whenever 
you  walk  out  of  a  hotel  and  see  guards 
with  machine  guns  in  front,  you’re  bound 
to  be  a  little  nervous!  But  the  reception 
accorded  us  personally  was  most  friend¬ 
ly  and  so  far  it’s  been  one  of  the  high 
points  of  the  trip. 

“We’re  here  in  Africa  until  the  5th 
of  December  and  then  will  be  in  Paris 
until  the  5th  of  January.  We  then  go 
back  to  Africa  for  three  weeks,  and  will 
probably  do  another  month  or  two  in 
Europe  before  we  finally  head  for  home. 
Louis  does  a  movie  in  Paris,  but  without 
the  band,  so  we  get  a  month  in  Paris 
with  pay. 

“John  Bryson,  a  free-lance  photog¬ 
rapher  who  covered  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  trip  for  Life  Magazine  took  some 
shots  of  Louis,  myself  and  the  bass.  He 
lives  in  L.  A.  and  he’s  supposed  to  get 
prints  made  and  send  them  to  Alice  to 
forward  to  you.  But  in  case  he  goofs  or 
tears  off  on  another  assignment,  I  also 
took  a  roll  which  I  will  have  developed 
when  I  get  to  Paris.  I’ve  got  some  fine 
shots  of  Louis,  myself  and  the  bass  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  marketplace  surrounded  by  na¬ 
tives  in  costume  that  I  think  would  fill 
the  bill  nicely. 

“Finally,  the  bass  itself.  I  must  say 
in  all  honesty.  I’ve  been  most  pleasantly 
surprised.  It  was  very  stiff  at  first,  but 
as  the  newness  wears  off,  the  action  and 
the  sound  are  coming  through  great. 
Most  of  our  concerts  have  been  in  foot¬ 
ball  {soccer)  stadiums  because  of  the 
size  of  the  crowds.  We’ve  played  in  rain, 
humidity,  bright  sunshine,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent,  we’re  right  at  the  Equator.  I’ve  sub¬ 
jected  it  to  temperature  changes  of  as 
much  as  25  degrees  in  an  hour  {as  the 
sun  suddenly  went  down),  and  under 
all  these  conditions  it’s  behaved  admir¬ 
ably.  Frankly,  I  don’t  think  my  oum 
bass  could  have  taken  it.  So  puff  out 
your  chest  a  little,  you  deserve  it.  Also 
add,  we’ve  been  travelling  by  plane  and 
those  baggage  handlers  are  rough.  I  had 
a  fiber  case  made  and  so  far  I  haven’t 
even  gotten  a  scratch.  Summation  —  I’m 
very  happy  with  the  Kay. 

“End  of  commercial  and  letter  —  if 
you  can,  drop  me  a  line  in  Paris  —  Pd 
really  appreciate  any  mail  —  I’m  a  long 
way  from  home!’’ 

Mort 

{Mort  Herbert) 
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prove  in  this  most  important  area  of 
musicianship  is  the  practice  of  slurs.  The 
gaining  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
setting  of  the  embouchrue  needed  for 
every  tone  on  his  instrument  and  his 
mouthpiece  combination  is  achieved  in 
this  way.  The  exact  distance  between 
connected  tones  builds  the  feel  that  the 
player  must  experience  in  order  to  play 
with  confidence  and  accuracy.  I  would 
recommend  the  studies  of  Schlossberg 
and  Walter  Smith  as  the  most  appro¬ 
priate. 

“Claan  Tonguaing" 

The  tongue  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It 
is  the  way  we  start  a  musical  tone  at 
the  precise  moment  it  is  desired.  The 
development  of  a  good  tongue  for  brass 
instruments  is  the  product  of  a  good 
musical  ear. 

We  can  refine  the  tongue  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  thump  from  the  start  of  a  tone. 
Often  times  this  is  caused  by  exploding 
the  sound  through  an  embouchure  set¬ 
ting  which  is  not  precise  for  the  pitch 
desired.  If  the  lip  setting  is  accurate, 
the  tongue  can  utilize  a  much  more  gen¬ 
tle  attach  and  start  the  tone  without 
disturbing  a  carefully  set  light  em¬ 
bouchure.  The  use  of  the  explosive  at¬ 
tach  should  be  reserved  for  the  practice 
of  sfzorando  effects. 

Double  and  triple  tongueing  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of  systematic  practice  in  controlled 
rhythm  and  rate  of  speed.  Naturally 
from  slow  to  fast.  The  player  must  learn 
to  make  his  “k”  speak  as  strongly  as  his 
“t”  and  in  even  alternation.  It  is  a  wise 
player  who  starts  slowly  and  evenly,  in¬ 
creases  his  speed  gradually  and  always 
keeps  his  practice  in  strict  rhythm.  As 
he  arrives  at  the  ^peed  where  he  does 
not  achieve  good  performance,  he  knows 
the  exact  status  of  his  command  and 
can  continue  to  work  up  to  that  rate  of 
speed  until  he  achieves  a  break  through, 
llus  is  rewarding  and  he  can  measure 
his  growth  and  improvement  There  are 
many  books  and  methods  which  ade¬ 
quately  cover  the  development  of 
tongueing,  however,  none  have  exceeded 
the  Arban  which  so  many  of  us  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy. 

With  the  development  of  so  many 
excellent  high  school  dance  or  stage 
bands,  a  new  problem  of  tongueing  could 
become  serious.  The  normal  demands 
of  attach  for  playing  dance  music  are 
for  a  legato  or  soft  “d”  tongue.  This  is 
appropriate  and  also  useful  for  the  can- 
tible  passages  of  melodies  in  concert 
band  and  orchestral  work.  The  danger 
is  that  it  often  creeps  into  the  geiteral 
playing  of  marcato  passages  where  it 


is  not  desirable  and  has  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  work  into  which  the  inappropriate 
approach  has  encroached. 

In  summary,  the  player  can  by  his 
attitude  in  his  regular  rehearsals,  de¬ 
velop  the  good  habits  which  will  be 
needed  when  he  assumes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  public  professional  performance. 
He  can,  by  the  alert  mind,  eye  and  ear 
become  the  accurate  performer  with  per¬ 
ception  of  his  role  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  musical  effort  he  is  assisting.  He 
can  develop  the  good  habits  in  his  per¬ 
sonal,  private  practice  which  will  later 
afford  him  the  rewards  of  successful  per¬ 
formance  and  the  gratification  that 
comes  with  achievement. 

New  Brats  Musk 

Introduction  and  Dance,  by  A.  Louis 
Scarmolin,  for  tuba  and  piano,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ludwig  Music  Publishing  Co., 
$1.25. 

Introduction  and  Dance  is  a  solo 
which  is  of  moderate  difficulty.  It  gives 
the  player  opportunity  to  display  his 
ability  to  sing  a  melody,  phrase,  and 
to  articulate.  It  is  written  in  comfort¬ 
able  range  and  the  accompaniment  is 
appropriate  to  the  range  of  the  solo 
voice.  This  would  make  an  excellent  ^ 
solo  for  both  contest  and  public  per¬ 
formance.  Recommended. 

Your  writer  has  been  receiving  many 
letters  from  young  players  who  have 
embouchure  problems;  players  who  wish 
to  play  other  brass  instruments  than 
those  recommended  by  their  local  band 
director  or  teacher,  or  players  who  wish 
my  arbitration  between  conflicting 
opinions  of  their  band  director  and 
private  teacher.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
help  with  an  embouchrue  problem  with¬ 
out  seeing  and  hearing  the  player.  Local, 
on  the  spot,  help  is  more  likely  to  help 
you.  The  advice  of  your  band  director 
is  aimed  at  your  successful  participation 
in  music.  The  physical  limitations  of  an 
individuars  makeup  are  an  important 
consideration  in  selecting  an  instrument. 
The  band  director’s  advice  is  worthy  of 
your  serious  consideration.  A  local  con¬ 
flict  between  a  private  teacher  and  the 
band  director  should  be  solved  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  two  parties  together  wdth  the 
student  and  clearing  up  the  difference 
of  opinion  or  misunderstanding,  which 
ever  may  be  the  case.  The  insertion  of 
another  party  such  as  your  writer  is  not 
the  way  to  a  solution.  I  appreciate  your 
letters  and  stand  ready  to  help  any  read¬ 
er  in  any  way  I  can.  See  you  next  month! 

G.R. 

The  End 
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elude  a  nine  week  football  schedule, 
Madison  Minstrels,  a  Christmas  program 
by  the  vocal  department  and  four  spring 
concerts  produced  by  the  junior  high  in¬ 
strumental  and  senior  high  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  vocal  personnel. 

The  band  also  performs  at  the  county 
fair  and  marches  in  the  Memorial  Day 
parade. 

The  orchestra  personnel  numbers  sixty 
students  and  consists  of  35  to  40  string 
players,  all  of  whom  play  another  in¬ 
strument  in  the  band  except  for  three 
violinists.  This  personnel  arrangement 
enables  the  band  and  orchestra  to  re¬ 
hearse  on  a  single  period  in  a  six-period 
day.  Sectional  rehearsals  are  staggered 
and  are  scheduled  before  school  with 
many  parents  bringing  their  child  to 
school  before  going  on  to  their  work 
routine. 

Scheduling  of  all  school  functions 
urith  a  minimum  of  conflicts  involved 
has  been  done  in  a  most  efficient  man¬ 
ner  by  the  administration  for  many 
years. 

The  Ohio  Music  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  each  year  sponsors  five  regional 
orchestras,  and  a  state  orchestra  mem¬ 
bership  is  selected  from  the  regional 
orchestras.  Members  of  the  Madison  Or¬ 
chestra  have  participated  in  these  worth¬ 
while  organizations  for  many  years.  Or¬ 
chestra  membership  fees  are  paid  for 
the  Madison  students  from  the  music 
fund.  I  was  recently  selected  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  South  West  Region  division 
of  the  Ohio  Music  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 


For  the  past  four  years  the  Madison 
Orchestra  and  chorus  have  alternated 
with  each  other  on  exchanging  concerts 
arith  other  schools  usually  200  miles 
away  on  a  week  end  schedule.  This  is  a 
motivating  factor  for  these  groups  which 
usually  do  not  participate  in  enough  in¬ 
teresting  activities.  Expenses  for  these 
trips  are  also  paid  from  money  made  by 
the  parents  and  students. 

Within  the  past  twelve  years  the 
Madison  orchestra  has  produced  the  en¬ 
viable  record  of  eleven  first  division  rat¬ 
ings  in  state  competition  in  Class  B-1. 
The  band  is  not  far  behind  that  record, 
having  ten  first  division  rating  in  state 
competition  in  thirteen  years.  Last  year 
(19M)  the  Madison  Music  Department 
was  unique  in  the  state  of  Ohio  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  schools,  by  receiving 
three  Hrst  division  ratings  in  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  mixed  chorus  competition. 
Mr.  James  Shand,  who  has  been  with 
the  Madison  Schools  for  4  years,  is  di¬ 
rector  'of  the  vocal  department.  New 


chorus  risers  and  new  robes  were  pur¬ 
chased  with  funds  received  from  the  pro¬ 
jects  mentioned  above. 

Both  Mr.  Shand  and  myself  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  have  students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  many  musical  activities  and 
that  it  is  a  challenge  each  year  for  them 
to  keep  their  department  on  a  “pay  as 
you  go”  basis.  This  creates  a  feeling  of 
togetherness  on  the  part  of  students, 
p>arents,  administration  and  teachers, 
which  is  of  great  importance  towards 
introducing  the  young  musician  to  the 
great  field  of  worthwhile  music. 

The  End 


Just  a  Suggestion  for  New  Year 

Before  entering  that  time  of  year  when 
New  Year  resolutions  begin  to  fade  from 
memory  consider  trying  this  experiment : 
Promise  yourself  to  look  only  for  the  best 
in  the  people  you  meet  and  to  maintain 
intelligent  optimism,  come  what  may. 
You  will  find  yourself  a  happier  indi¬ 
vidual  if  you  do.  And  others  will  find 
you  a  more  congenial  one. 
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deeply  and  keep  the  abdominal  muscles 
firm  while  exhaling.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  u  placed  against  the  underneath 
tip  of  the  reed;  the  air  pressure  is  then 
built  up,  but  no  tone  will  sound  until 
the  tongue  is  pulled  away  from  the 
reed.  Think  of  it  thus:  Upbeat  —  tongue 
on  reed  and  air  started;  Downbeat  — 
merely  remove  tongue  from  reed.  Do 
not  put  too  much  of  the  tongue  on  the 
reed  —  only  a  minute  portion.  And  do 
not  push  the  reed  with  the  tongue  — 
merely  touch  it. 

Shortness 

A  light,  crisp,  bouncy  staccato  is  best 
obuined  by  stopping  the  tone  with  the 
tongue  —  “tut.”  This  is  well  explained 
in  the  Bonade-LeBlanc  pamphlet  “Meth¬ 
od  of  Staccato.”  The  air  stream  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  the  tongue  remains  on  the 
reed  between  notes.  But  I  wouldn’t  teach 
this  to  every  student!  It  can  sound  hor¬ 
rible,  if  done  wrongly.  The  less  experi¬ 
enced  playen  will  be  better  off  with 
“tu,”  stopping  the  tone  with  the  air. 

Other  Points  of  a  General  Nature 

When  incisive,  strong  attacks  are  call¬ 
ed  for,  we  think  of  “tu”;  for  dolce  pas¬ 
sages,  “du”  is  usually  better. 

The  model  in  styles  of  articulation 
should  be  a  great  violinist  —  if  clarinet¬ 
ists  could  begin  to  equal  in  their 
tonguing  what  a  fine  string  player  can 
do  with  his  bowing  and  pizzicato,  it 
would  be  wonderful. 

Some  clametists  get  excellent  speed 
by  anchoring  the  tongue  behind  the  low¬ 
er  teeth,  and  moving  the  flat  surface  of 
the  tongue  against  the  reed. 

Do  not  close  the  throat,  except  slightly 
for  the  highest  notes,  as  in  saying  “tee.” 

Do  not  move  the  jaw  or  lip  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  tongue  (practice  in  front 
of  mirror). 

Staccato  will  sound  more  musical  if  it 
is  thought  of  as  softer  than  the  notes 
around  it.  Loud  staccato  is  seldom  in 
good  taste. 

The  great  thing  about  this  is  that 
when  tonguing  is  practiced  and  improv¬ 
ed,  most  other  phases  of  playing  are 
bound  to  improve  along  with  it:  In-eatb 
support,  control  of  embouchure  and 
throat,  tone  and  intonation,  and  overall 
technique.  But,  there  is  less  day-to-day 
carryover  in  tonguing  than  in  any  other 
phases  —  it  must  be  rejuvenated  and 
repracticed  daily. 

And  finally,  don’t  exp>ect  overnight 
miracles!  This  is  a  matter  of  months  and 
months  of  work. 

Each  measure  many  times,  at  what¬ 
ever  tempo  is  feasible. 
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N«w  Music  Ruviews 

Se  tu  m’ami  for  clarinet  and  piano, 
Per^olesi,  Henri  Elkan,  .50,  1957. 

Pt'  sumably  arranged  by  Mr.  Elkan,  this 
transcription  of  the  famous  song  makes 
a  '  omfortable  Grade  2  addition.  In 
G  minor  and  2/4,  the  music  has  a  range 
from  D*  to  A*  for  clarinet.  There  are 
no  difficulties  and  the  number  makes  an 
attractive  encore  piece  for  the  advanced 
player  as  well. 

0  Del  Mio  Dolce,  Ardor,  Gluck,  Henri 
Elkan,  .60,  1957. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  clarinet  is  in 
4/4,  in  A  minor,  and  has  a  range  of 
to  A^.  As  to  difficulty  it  is  perhaps 
a  wee  bit  more  challenging  than  the 
Pergolesi.  Another  source  for  Grade  2 
literature. 

Recitation  for  B  clarinet  and  piano, 
Paul  M.  Stouffer,  Henri  Elkan,  1.00, 
1960. 

Contemporary  in  scope,  though  only 
mildly  dissonant,  the  work  is  cohesive 
in  design.  The  first  theme  uttered  by 
the  clarinet  begins  with  a  series  of 
ascending  quarters.  The  second  theme  is 
lyric  and  soon  gives  way  to  five  bars  of 
challenging  material:  sixteenths  featur¬ 
ing  leaps.  This  Allegro  4/4  in  F  minor 
also  challenges  the  piano  here  and  there. 
Clearly  printed  on  concert  size  paper. 
About  Grade  4. 

The  End 


N.C.B.A. 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

Proceedings 

All  members  should  have  received 
their  copy  of  the  Proceedings  by  now. 
Of  upmost  importance  is  the  revised 
constitution.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the 
NCBA  constitution  will  permit  things 
to  operate  smoothly  and  facilitate  your 
officers  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

NCBA  Information 

For  information  about  the  association 
please  write: 

Robert  F.  O’Brien,  President — NCBA 
Box  556 

University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

The  End 


Organ  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  44) 


"Sounding-Off" 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

(I'ere  There.”  The  story  I  printed  was 
told  to  me  by  one  who  I  considered  to 
be  of  good  authority,  and  was  a  former 
member  of  the  great  University  of  Ill¬ 
inois  Band.  My  first  introduction  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  Marching  Band 
was  during  the  halftime  of  a  football 
game  in  1924  when  all  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Illinois  were  guests  of  the  University. 

Please  accept  the  retraction  of  my 


story  about  you  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  Band.  However,  what  I  have  said 
about  the  University  of  Michigan  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  Rev- 
elli  “Is  a  fact”.  .  .  .  Charles  Holt. 


SIMPLE  TERMS 

Those  economic  terms  really  aren't 
so  hard  to  understand.  A  “re-adjust- 
ment”  is  when  your  neighbor  loses  his 
job.  A  “recession”  is  when  you  lose 
your  job.  A  “depression”  is  when  your 
wife  loses  her  job. 

A  tongue  twister  is  a  group  of  words 
and  phrases  that  gets  your  tang  all 
tongtieled  up. 


IBTQTlP'IF'IE'ir 

O  R  -A.  M  P  O  TSr 


P.A.RIS,  FRANCE 


For  pure  enjoyment .  .  .  for  sheer 

beauty  of  tone _ for  the  ultimate  in 

ease  of  playing  and  musicianship,  try 
the  new  Buffet,  today ! 

Thrill  to  unsurpassed  tonal  color, 
responsiveness,  intonation,  and  sensi¬ 
tivity.  Thrill  to  unmatched  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  quality  that  has  made  Buffet 
the  mark  of  perfection. 


CLARINETS  •  ALTO  AND  BASS 
CLARINETS  •  OBOES  •  ENGLISH 
HORNS  •  SAXOPHONES 
CORNETS  •  TRUMPETS 


no  wonder  that . .  *. 


OVER  85%  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  ARTISTS  PLAT  BUFFET 


So,  to  you  with  new  “band  wagons” 
and  to  you  with  ones  you  already  have 
had  for  a  while:  a  good  1961  in  every¬ 
thing  you  attempt  with  determination 
and 

Happy  Practicing. 


CTEULIULTON 
Anc.  Evotfo  &  Schao/for 


10S  CAST  Utb  ST..  NCW  YOIK  S,  N.  T. 


iiMMry,  1961 
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Flute  Questions 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

above  high  E  flat  and  the  third  does  not 
go  below  G. 

Dance  of  the  Hours  by  A.  Ponchiclli, 
art.  for  three  flutes  and  piano  by  Earl 


Erickson,  published  by  E.  J.  Erickson, 
St.  Peter,  Minn.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  little  more  difficult  because  of 
the  rhythmic  precision  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  to  play  it.  But  it  again  is  in  an 
easy  key  (E  flat)  and  all  parts  move  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  Dancing  Doll  by  E.  Poldini,  arr. 


on  YOUR  CORY  OF 

THI  NIW  FALL  ISSUI  OF 


FROM  YOUR  FAVORITi 
MUSIC  DfALFR  .  .  . 

This  exciting  new  issue  is  a  "must'*  for 
all  teachers,  students  and  lovers  of  the 
Flute.  Contributors  and  featured  artists 
include  Marlaena  Kessick,  William  Kin¬ 
caid,  Walfrid  Kujala,  Marcel  Moyse,  AF 
bert  Tipton  and  Meredith  Willson.  Rob¬ 
ert  Cavally  is  editor. 

Flute  Forum  is  supplied  at  thoroughly 
insignificant  cost  to  any  and  all  retail 
music  dealers.  Stop  at  your  favorite  store 
and  ask  for  your  copy  of  this  treasure- 
house  of  flute  information. 


W.  T.  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  INC,  IlKHART,  INDIANA 
AUkars  af  Hia  caaiplafa  ranfa  af  apaa  pipa  sraicas  — C  caacart, 
■b  sapraaa  aad  O  alta  flatas,  piecalas 


for  three  flutes  and  piano  by  Earl  Erick¬ 
son,  published  by  E.  J.  Erickson,  St. 
Peter,  Minn.  $1.25. 


In  C  major,  this  takes  the  third  flute  I 
down  to  low  C,  but  otherwise  u  written  I 
in  the  traditional  manner.  About  a  gr.ide  I 
three  if  taken  up  to  tempo.  | 

Dance  of  the  Reed  Flutes  by  Tschaikow-  | 
sky,  arr.  for  three  flutes  and  piano  by  | 
Earl  Erickson,  published  by  E.  J.  Erick-  I 
son,  St.  Peter,  Minn.  $1.25.  I 

The  key  is  C  and  I  feel  it  lies  too  low  I 
for  brilliance.  Compare  this  arrange-  1 
ment  with  others  available  (one  by  Ru-  | 
bank)  and  see  which  you  like  best. 
Rendezvous  by  IVm.  Aletter,  arranged 
for  three  flute  and  piano  by  Earl  Erick- 
son,  published  by  E.  J.  Erickson,  St.  1 
Peter,  Minn.  | 


This  is  an  easy  arrangement  about  a 
grade  two.  Good  for  beginners. 

TRIO  No.  1  for  Flutes  or  other  equal 
instruments  by  Costanzo,  Edited  by  E. 
A.  Wienandt,  published  by  Southern 
Music  Co.,  San  Antonio  6,  Texas,  pub. 
in  score  form  $1.75. 

This  note  is  on  the  score  from  the  editor 
from  Baylor  University.  “Costanzo 
(about  1800)  is  unknown  to  music  his¬ 
torians.  Even  his  given  name  has  been 
lost.  Apparently  the  only  works  to  sur¬ 
vive  are  the  four  trios  for  transverse 
flute,  the  only  known  set  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  editor.” 


This  is  in  three  movements  and  con-  | 
tains  many  embellishments  —  some  of  I 
which  are  written  out.  It  would  be  nec^ 
sary  for  students  to  all  read  from  the  j 
score,  not  only  because  this  is  the  only  J 
way  it  is  published,  but  because  it  will  H 
be  so  much  simpler  to  follow  and  re-  I 
hearse.  About  a  grade  five.  P 


Trio  No.  2  for  flutes  or  other  equal  in¬ 
struments  by  Costanzo  edited  by  E.  A. 
Wienandt,  published  by  Southern  Musk 
Co.,  score  form  $1.75. 

Again  in  three  movements  but  somewhat 
easier,  perhaps  grade  four. 

The  End 


Mid-West  Band  Clinic  || 

{Continued  from  page  47)  t 

Now,  “the  melody  lingers  on”  till  an-  j" 
other  great  Mid-West  National  Band  | 
Clinic  in  1%1.  The  busy  Executive  Sec-  | 
retary,  Lee  W.  Petersen,  whose  meticu¬ 
lous  planning  is  evidenced  by  the  clock¬ 
like  precision  with  which  the  many  de¬ 
tails  of  the  entire  clinic  operate  with 
seemingless  lack  of  effort,  has  announced  s 
that  the  1961  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman 
in  Chicago  on  December  13,  14,  15, 
and  16. 

The  End 

Jamiory,  1961  i 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


mentalists.  Contents;  “Anonymous  Vil- 
lancico-£  la  don  don”  for  baritone  and 
ensemble;  Martin  De  Rivaflecha  “Anima 
mea  and  Vox  dilecti”  for  four  voices; 
Cristobal  De  Morales  “Pastores  dicite” 
for  four  voices  (Christmas  Motet);  Al¬ 
onso  Mudarra  “Triste  estava  el  rey 
David  (David’s  lament  for  Absalom) 
tenor  and  lute;  Luis  Milan:  “Pavana” 
and  Alonso  Mudarra :  “Romanesca”  and 
“Regia  qui  mesto”  for  lute  and  counter¬ 
tenor  and  lute;  Cristobal  De  Morales: 
“Kyrie  and  Agnus  Dei”  (Missa  de  Beate 
Virgine”)  voices  with  portative  organ, 
recorder  and  viols;  Mateo  Flecha  “Ter- 
esica  hermana  (Villancico)  four  voices; 
Anonymous  Villancico:  “Si  la  noche 
haze  escura”  (Soprano  with  counter¬ 
tenor,  recorders,  portative  organ  and 
minstrel  harp;  Diego  Ortiz:  “Recercada 
Quinta”  (Alto  recorder  and  harpsi¬ 
chord);  Nicolas  Gombert  “Dezilde  al 
Caballero  (villancico)  for  five  voices  and 
Antonio  De  Cabezon:  “Variations  on 
Caballero”  (for  Harpsichord);  Mateo 
Flecha:  “Que  farem  del  pobre  Joan 
(villancico)  for  four  voices;  Anonymous 
Villancico  “Ay  de  mi  qu  en  tierra  agena 
(soprano  with  countertenor,  baritone, 
two  viols,  bass  recorder;  Diego  Oritz: 
“Recercada  on  “O  felici  occhi  miel” 
(bass  viol  and  harpsichord;  Anonymous 
Villancico:  “Vesame  Y  abracame)  for 
tenor,  baritone  and  ensemble. 

Complete  notes  and  word  score  in  a 
beautiful  album,  will  be  mots  helpful 
and  interesting  for  “School  Musicians.” 

“A  Children’s  Concert”  and  “Tubby  The 
Tuba.”  The  Calvin  College  Band  and 
Meistersingers  with  Harold  P.  Geerdes, 
Director.  One  1 2  inch  LP  disc,  ZLP  569, 
Zondervan  Victory  Recording,  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  1415  iMke  Dr. 
SE,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Contents:  “Children’s  March”  by  Gold¬ 
man;  “Tubby  the  Tuba”  Kleinsinger- 
Roach”  (Jim  Muller  as  Narrator  — 
John  Worst,  Tuba  —  Rich  William, 
Piccolo);  “The  Jolly  Cobbler”  by  Oster- 
ling;  “Freshman  on  Main  Street”  by  An¬ 
derson;  “The  Whistling  Boy”  by  Davis; 
“Happy  Wanderer”  by  Moller-Yoder; 
“The  Phantom  Regiment”  by  Anderson; 
“The  Trumpeter’s  Lullaby”  Anderson; 
“Seventy-Six  Trombones”  by  Willson; 
“The  Cricket  and  the  Bulfrog”  Yoder; 
“Trumpet  and  Drum”  by  I.ang  then 
“The  Little  English  Girl  March”  by 
Delle  Ces.sa. 

This  recording  will  find  a  place  in  the 
grade  school  music  program.  Skillfully 
realized,  and  brilliantly  performed.  Very 
satisfactory  sound.  Recommended. 

“Sounds  from  the  Alps”;  Inge  and  Rudi 
Meixner,  with  the  Nussdorfer  Schram- 
meln.  One  12  inch  disc  Westminster  WP 
6123,  $3.98  Monaural.  {Stereo  WST 
15057  $5.98). 


conducting  the  Symphony  of  the  Air, 
with  the  American  Concert  Choir.  One 
Vanguard  12  inch  LP  Disc  Stereo  VSD 
206.j  $5.95  or  Monaural  VRS  1056, 
$4.98. 

Although  written  over  thirty  years  ago, 
“America"  is  a  most  interesting  vast 
musical  cyclorama  of  folk  tunes,  Foster 
melodies,  suggestions  of  jazz  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  anthem  which  Bloch  hoped 
would  supplant  the  battered  and  abused 
but  still  enduring  “Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner.”  Leopold  Stokowski  gives  us  a  per¬ 
formance  of  top  quality  and  Vanguard's 
celebrated  “musical”  sound  is  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  the  stereo.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Beethoven:  “Concerto  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra  in  D  Major,  Op  61.”  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  violin  with  the  Vienna  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  conducted  by  Con¬ 
stantin  Silvestri.  One  12  inch  Capitol 
LP  Disc  SB  7229,  $5.98  {Stereo).  Also 
Monaural  #G7229,  04.98. 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  Troppo.  II.  Larghet- 
to.  HI.  Finale:  Rondo. 

Written  by  Beethoven  when  he  was  in 
his  great  productive  period.  First  per¬ 
formed  by  Franz  Clement,  in  Vierma, 
on  December  23rd,  1806.  One  most  in¬ 
teresting  fact  of  this  famous  Concerto  is 
that  it  was  not  finished  when  the  re¬ 
hearsal  was  called,  so  the  violinist  play¬ 
ed  it  at  sight. 

Although  his  only  violin  concerto,  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  great  works  in  its 
field.  This  recording  by  Menuhin  is  an 
excitement  of  great  consequence.  His 
meditative  views  are  shown  with  great 
dignity,  and  a  real  profound  sense,  to 
come  only  from  an  artist  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  understanding.  Most  highly 
recommended  as  a  great  artistic  work. 

“Spanish  Music  of  the  Renaissance.” 
The  New  York  Pro  Musica  with  Noah 
Greenberg,  Musical  Director.  One  LP 
Decca  Gold  Label  DIDMO,  $4.98. 

An  exciting  new  album  with  this  fine 
group  of  Recorders,  Singers  and  Instru- 
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who  advertise  in  this  maga¬ 
zine. 
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THE  "BUY"  WORD 

FOR  ® 

BAND  UNIFORMS  « 

Cemporo  our  voluot  for 
•lyling,  fabrics,  workmon- 
ship  and  fit.  Only  tho 
bost  Is  good  onough  for 
you.  Catalog,  somplos 
and  pricos  to  Bond  Di- 
roctors.  School  Adminis- 
trators  and  Purchasing 
Committoos  without  obli- 
gotion. 

Oopt.  S.  1427-33  Vino  St.  ■  ■ 
Pbilodolphia  3,  Pa.  B  pL 

H.  I.  WEIMAN  A  SONS  ^  ^ 

Tho  Houso  of  "Uniform"  Satisfaction 
As  a  mombor  of  tho  National  Association 
Ot  Uniform  Manufacturors,  Woiman  ad- 
horoo  to  tho  Association's  Cods  of  Ethics. 
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The  two  soloists  here  have  soothing,  ex> 
tremely  pleasing  voices  and  a  fine  feel¬ 
ing  for  ensemble.  A  diverse  group  of 
songs  from  the  Alps  (not  all  yodeling) 
will  bring  enjoyment  and  interest  to  the 
listener.  A  welcome  disc  in  the  field  of 
folk  music. 

Films 

Great  Mr.  Handel.  One  16mm  film. 
Sound,  Color.  1 10  minutes,  1958.  United 
World  Films,  105  East  106  St.,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  Rental  or  lease. 

Produced  by  G.H.W.  Productions  and 
tells  hou’  the  famous  composer  was  in¬ 
spired  to  write  “The  Messiah”.  Music 
by  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  chorus.  Recommended  for  Senior 
High  School,  College  and  Adult  groups. 

Carl  Sandburg.  One  16mm  film.  Sound, 
black  &  white,  30  minutes.  (Wisdom 
Series)  Rental  $5.50.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films,  Inc.  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  III. 

Produced  by  NBC'  with  the  American 
poet,  biographer  of  Lincoln,  and  twice 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg.  He  plays  his  guitar  and  sings  folk 
songs,  recalls  some  of  his  adventures  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  speaks  about 
his  life-long  dedication  to  his  writings 
on  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Recommended  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  College 
and  .\dult  Groups. 
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CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS  Give  You: 

•  Superb  styling 

•  Expert  tailoring 

•  Longer  wear 

•  Lower  cost  per  year 

•  Exclusive  CRAD-O-CORD.. 

the  original  luxury  weave 
fabric  far  band  ui^orms. 
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Gold,  G^,  Royal,  Pao- 
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From  The  House  of  Craddock^  ' 

22nd  &  Oak  Streets  •  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
As  a  mambar  of  tha  Natlonsl  Association  of  Unh 
form  Manufacturers,  Craddock  adharao  to  tha 
^sociation's  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 


TARTAN  PLAID 
JACKETS 

Authentic  and  modem 
tartans  in  Red,  Grey, 
Blue,  Yellow,  Green, 
Rust,  Charcoal.  New, 
slim-line  lapels.  Full 
perspiration -proof  lin¬ 
ing  mm 


Mills  Now  Handles 


Scottish  Publications 


Jack  Mills  has  announced  the  signing 
of  contractual  agreement  with  the  fore¬ 
most  Scottish  music  publishers,  Mozart 
Allan,  to  represent  their  catalog  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Mozart  Allan  has 
the  largest  available  catalog  of  music  for 
Bagpipes  and  authentic  Scottish  song 
Ixxiks.  Among  the  best  known  artists  rep¬ 
resented  are  Jimmy  Shand,  Bobby  Mac- 
leod,  Ian  Powrie  and  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar. 

McKellar  is  currently  on  a  cross  coun¬ 
try  series  of  performances  in  the  United 
States,  following  up  the  successful  tour 
he  mad  in  1958.  In  October  and  No¬ 
vember  his  itinerary  will  take  him 
through  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York  besides  various  Canadian 
cities. 


told  recei 
Leland  G 
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UNIFORMS 

Tfrflorod  to  yoor 
OKOct  ■pucHicotioas  la 
color,  dotign,  ood 


BLAZERS 

Men’s  and  girls'  2  or  3 
button  models  Patch 
or  flap  pockets.  In 
stripes,  plaids  and 
solids.  €99  on 


comparec 


Wo  Noturo 
"WEARREST" 
oH-weol 

UnWona  Whipcord* 
fioo  quoBty,  duroblo 
unifonN  woovoc  io 
both  14-  ood  14-aooco 
wolghtc  . . .  ood  hi 


trend  of  ( 
in  the  coi 
ccptance 
band  inst 


All  garmortt  monufacturod  in  our  own  mod- 
om  factory.  Scrtitfaction  guarantood,  or  your 
monoy  bock.  Mon'*  and  boy*'  *kawl  collar 
jackot*  in  *tock  for  immodiot*  dolivory.  Rlot- 
or*  and  girl*'  *hawl  coHor  jackot*  manufoc- 
turod  to  ordor.  Writo,  wiro  or  phono  your 
ordor  now  ...  or  a*k  for  froo  iflmtrcrtod 
brochuro  with  twotcho*. 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  DESIGNS 
and  cfrtalog  in  fuN  color  aro  availabU. 

Writo  today  for  Muctration*,  complo*, 
and  compWto  informotion  oboot 
Amorico'*  outetonding  Band  Uniform*. 


SI.MPLE  TERMS 

Those  economic  terms  really  aren’t 
so  hard  to  understand.  A  "re-adjust¬ 
ment”  is  when  your  neighbor  loses  his 
job.  A  "recession”  is  when  you  lose 
your  job.  A  "depression”  is  when  your 
wife  loses  her  job. 

A  tongue  twister  is  a  group  of  words 
and  phrases  that  gets  your  tang  all 
tongueled  up. 


SAXONY  CLOTHES  DEPT.  SM 
230  CANAL  ST.,  N.Y.C.  13,  N.Y.  WOrtti  4-6039 


January,  1941 


{Continued  from  page  22) 


returning  however,  to  the  speed  where 
the  exercises  can  be  controlled  accur¬ 
ately. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Kent  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  on  “How  To  Meas¬ 
ure  Your  Speed  Progress.”  Play  the 
exercise  below  and  count  the  number 
of  accents  played  in  fifteen  seconds. 


aim 

nrpwGO 


(Better  yet,  have  someone  else  count 
them  for  you  as  you  play).  Multiply 
the  number  of  accents  by  sixteen  and 
you  will  have  a  very  close  approxima¬ 
tion  of  how  many  strokes  you  can  play 
per  minute.  Record  this  amount  period¬ 
ically,  in  order  to  keep  a  record  of 
your  progress. 

NOTE:  this  could  be  done  with  other 
rhythmical  exercises  or  with  different 
sticking  combinations. 

The  End 


world's  only  thicknm  gauged  drum  heads 

As  all  good  drummers  know,  the  snare  and  batter  heads  of  a  drum  must 
counter  balance  with  micrometer  precision  to  attain— and  maintain— 
the  exciting  new  drum  sound  of  the  Sixties.  Only  Amrawco  exclusive 
thickness  gauging  of  heads  gives  you  such  perfection  . . .  every  time ! 

Write  for  free  gauge  booklet  detailUtg  the  Importance  of  correct  head  balance. 
AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MEO.  CO.,  STREET,  CHICAGO  22,  ILLINOIS 


C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.  Has 

Largest  September 

Shipments  In  History 


Stockholders  in  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.  were 
told  recently  in  a  letter  from  President 
Leland  Greenleaf  that  2  million  dollars 
plus  in  shipments  during  September  “set 
u  all-time  record  of  sales  of  band  in- 
itniments  and  organs  as  compared  to 
tny  other  month  in  the  company’s  his- 


WHAT  IS  IT?  The  Oynalevel  Is  an  entirely  nMljHr  I  1 1 IPf  1 1  X 

new  Instrument  that  transforms  the  loudness  n 

of  sound  Into  IlgM.  HOW  DOES  IT  WORK?  The  light  column  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  Oynalevel  Is  divided  Into  eleven  sections, 
“  ^  each  Illuminated  by  a  different  color  light.  As  sound 

becomes  louder,  successively  higher  lights  be¬ 
come  Illuminated.  WHERE  IS  IT  USED?  Indi- 

Ovidual  Instruction:  For  visual  teaching  of  breath 
support,  control,  dynamics,  styling,  phrasing; 
1  for  evaluation  of  proficiency.  Ensemble  In- 
^  struction:  For  visual  instruction  In  balance  and 
K  an  aid  In  practicing;  for  acoustical  evaluation. 
Recording:  Gives  visual  indication  to  prevent 
“overloading"  , . .  most  common  fault  of  non- 
professional  recordings.  Vocal  and  Speech: 
Invaluable  for  teaching  voice  placement  in 
singing ;  for  prolection  arxl  dynamics  In  speech. 


“Net  profits  have  been  maintained 
compared  to  last  year  and,  unless  there 
it  a  major  turn  down  of  economic  con- 
(fitions,  we  expect  a  deHnite  increase  in 
profit  for  our  present  fsical  year.” 

Greenleaf  attributed  the  upward 
trend  of  Conn  sales  to  “a  further  growth 
in  the  consumer  demand  and  dealer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Corm  electronic  orgaru  and 
band  instruments.” 


GET  BURIED 

The  Drop  Dead  Insecticide  Com¬ 
pany  of  Lm  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  in- 
Rructed  its  switchboard  operators  to 
cease  using  that  name  when  answer¬ 
ing  calls  and  to  use  the  corporate  title 
instead. 

Too  many  irate  callers  were  slam¬ 
ming  down  the  receiver  when  the  op¬ 
erators  cheerily  answered,  “Drop  Dead!” 


Conn  Corporation,  Dept.  M70I  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Gentlemen:  F]  Please  send  further  details  about  your 
Oynalevel.  [j  I  am  Interested  In  a  demonstration. 


•chool 


Jeiwory,  1961 
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Accordion  Briefs 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

Massucci  from  outstanding  organizati'  >nt 
such  as  the  Disabled  Veterans’  Associa. 
tion,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs, 
American  Legion  and  many  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  handicapped.  He  has  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  “The 
Father  of  Handicapped  Veterans  for 
Life  of  the  United  States.” 

In  May  of  1960  he  was  to  have  ap- 
()eared  on  Ralph  Edwards  TV  show 
“This  is  Your  Life”  and  his  inventions 
would  have  been  demonstrated  by  handi¬ 
capped  persons  who  were  very  grateful 
for  Mr.  Massucci’s  inventions,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  Mr.  Massucci  suffered  a 
heart  attack  a  few  weeks  before  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  occur  and  the  doctor  for¬ 
bade  the  trip  to  California.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  to  find  a  person  so  dedicated  to  such 
a  fine  cause  and  we  shall  expect  to  hear 
much  more  concerning  his  fine  work. 

Recent  elections  in  the  ATG  resulted 
in  the  office  of  President  being  filled  by 
Mort  Herold,  of  Chicago.  John  Barsuglia 
of  Sacramento,  California,  was  elected 
first  vice  president  and  Louis  Ronchetto, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  second  vice- 
president. 

The  ATG  is  in  its  twentieth  year  and 
plans  a  twentieth  anniversary  affair  for 
July,  1961. 

The  End 


ficulties  because  it  is  a  nncere  work  by 
an  excellent  composer. 

Print  is  large  and  clear. 

Grade  VI 

Rawsthorne,  Alan;  Concerto  #2,  for 
violin  and  orchestra;  Pub.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press;  Price  $4.75. 

The  full  score  and  parts  are  available 
on  hire  from  the  publisher  for  this  fine 
work.  The  work  cast  in  the  usual  three 
movements.  The  movement  may  have 
problems  for  the  orchestra  with  its 
5,  2,  7  changes.  The  last  movement, 
16  416 

a  theme  and  variations,  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  with  a  section  in  6  5  meter.  The 


String  Clearing  House 


{Continued  from  page  18) 
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part  is  “in  effect  a  condensed  score,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  for  study  purposes 
only,  and  not  for  public  performance.” 
This  published  edition  is  its  final  ver¬ 
sion  after  several  revisions.  The  work  is 
in  two  movements,  each  over  400  meas¬ 
ures  long.  The  work  is  full  of  rhythmic 
vitality  as  well  as  lyric  qualities.  There 
are  many  demands  on  the  soloist  but  not 
for  virtuoso  reasons  alone.  It  will  repay 
the  efforts  necessary  to  conquer  the  dif- 


harmonic  idium  is  not  unduly  dissonant. 
The  work  does  not  make  too  many  tech¬ 
nical  demands  on  the  player.  Print  is 
large  and  clear. 

Grade  V 
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Sonatas 

Purcell,  Henry;  Sonata  in  G  minor;  arr. 
Arnold  Goldsbrough;  Pub.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press;  Price  $1.60. 

A  scholarly  edition  of  a  typical  work 
of  the  period.  In  the  preface,  the  ar¬ 
ranger  has  given  clues  to  the  performer 
with  two  versions  of  the  solo  part,  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  performer  must 
choose  his  own  version  of  the  composers 
work.  Since  we  know  alterations  of 
rhythm  and  ornamentation  was  the  ac¬ 
cepted  convention,  of  the  time,  it  may 
lend  some  spontaneity  to  the  perform¬ 
ance.  The  usual  four  movements,  slow', 
fast,  slow,  fast,  are  delightful  to  play 
as  well  as  to  hear. 

The  sonata  is  playable  in  the  first 
position. 

Grade  //-/// 

Rawsthorne,  Alan;  Sonata;  Pub.  Oxford 
University  Press;  Price  $3.50. 

This  sonata,  cast  in  a  large  form,  is 
rather  dissonant  yet  has  its  lyrical  pas¬ 
sages.  The  craftsmanship  and  inspira¬ 
tion  are  there,  perhaps  not  too  apparent 
at  first  playing  or  listening.  The  first 
movement,  with  its  eight  measure  adagio 
introduction,  lies  under  the  hand  and 
utilizes  all  of  the  registers  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  much  of  it  in  the  first  three  po¬ 
sitions. 

The  second  movement,  (allegretto), 
has  a  surprisingly  simple  and  haunting 
first  theme,  played  consordino.  The  toc¬ 
cata  and  the  epilogue  make  for  a  fine 
and  worthwhile  work  to  perform. 

Grade  V 

The  End 


PARADE  DRUMS 
AND 
TYMPANI 


wllliaM  1.  ImlU,  Conductor,  IMivorsity  o(  Miciiiia* 
band  says:  "Wt’uo  dofinittly  docMod  upon  tko  WoattMf 
King.  I  haut  nouar  hoard  tho  drum  suction  sound  sa 
crisp,  cloar  and  rasonant.** 


SUPERIOR  DRUMMERS 
INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  1894 

SEE  YOUR  LEEDY 
DEALER  TODAY 

SEND  FOR  FREE  4-COLOR  CATALOG 


RUMHEADS 


Recognized  as  the  finest 
in  the  world. 


Moil  to  LKOT  MUM  CO. 
2249  Wayi»«  Aw*.  •  Chicogo  14,  M. 


TorM  VorM 

This  bit  of  truth  do  not  forget: 
No  one  has  ever  drowned  in  sweat. 


ItSO^  Raymer  St. 
No.  HMywood,  Calif, 


Jonuory,  1961 


SCHMITT  HALL*  McCREARY 


RARK  tSr  SIXTH  •  KrUNNCAPOUS  18.  MiNN 

PERSONAL 

Examin*  two  outstondins  textbooks  on 
•onds  and  Orchostros.  Tho  succouful  ox* 
porionco  of  tbo  authors  is  told  with  ut- 
XMst  clarity.  It  is  said  —  "Nothing  tokos 
tho  place  of  experience".  May  we  add 
one  word.  "SUCCESSFUL".  You  want  suc¬ 
cess.  Let  these  authors  help  you: 

MESCOn  AND  CHIOESTEK  -  Those  who 
know  will  urge  your  study  of  "QCTTING 
RESULTS  WITH  SCHOOL  BANDS"  Here 
on  every  page,  is  the  essence  of  years  of 
experience:  Ideas  on  scheduling,  purchas¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  instruments,  pro¬ 
gram  building,  rewriting  music,  testing  tal¬ 
ent  and  many,  many  other  problems. 
Handy  reference  for  active  bandleader 
and  splendid  organizing  plan  for  pros¬ 
pective  teacher.  Price  S6.00. 

CNARUS  RICHTER  -  Wrote  a  book  that 
b  a  must  and  a  companion  to  the  one 
named  above.  Give  immediate  attention  ■ 
«D  "SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING  SCHOOL  OR¬ 
CHESTRAS  AND  BANDS".  Procedures  ore 
suggested  for:  Training  the  instrumental 
teacher,  technique  of  teaching  instrumen¬ 
tal  ensembles,  organization  of  rehearsals, 
choosing  music  materials,  techniques  of 
imtruction  and  drill,  tone  quality  and 
intonation,  etc.  Success  is  a  "must"  for 
you.  Price  $6.00 

Do  you  wish  to  examine  these  books? 
Write  for  on  APPROVAL  COPY. 


K  E  N  D  O  R  ! 

"a  new  leader  in 
school  music" 

Quality  materials  in 
distinctive,  graded  series  for 
Bond,  Orchestra,  Chorus, 
Student  Dance  Bond,  Solos 
and  Ensembles. 


Write  for  free  catalog  and 
complimentary  scares. 

KENDOR  MUSIC,  Inc. 

DELEVAN,  N.Y. 
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Robert  Zildjian  Visits 

Rose,  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd 


Robert  Zildjian  (second  from  left)  of 
A.  Zildjian  Export  Co.,  the  exporting 
affiliate  of  the  Avedis  Zildjian  Com¬ 
pany,  is  shown  at  the  offices  of  Rose, 
Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land  on  his  recent  trip  abroad. 

Rose,  Morris  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
principal  distributors  of  Avedis  Zild¬ 
jian  cymbals  in  Europe.  They  also  man¬ 
ufacture  Autocrat  Drums,  which  are 
sold  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
continental  Europe,  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

From  left  to  right  are  Mr.  Maurice 
Woolf,  Mr.  Zildjian,  Mr.  Gordon  Simp¬ 
son  of  Gordon  Simpson  Ltd.,  Edinburgh 
dealer,  Mr.  William  A.  Woolf  and  Mr. 
Roy  B.  Morris.  The  two  Woolf  broth¬ 
ers,  who  are  identical  twins,  and  Mr. 
Morris  are  directors  of  Rose,  Morris. 


By  Answering 
The  Advertisers  In 
The  5M,  You  Make 
Your  5M  Continue 
To  Grow 


MUSICAL 


CONCERT  BAND 

“OVERTURE”  by  John  Cacavas 

Symph.  Band . 10 

Full  Band . 7 

MARCHING  BAND 

“KIDS" 

Arranged  by  John  Warrington 
With  Field  Formation  by 
Jack  Lm  ic.OO 


CHORAL  MEDLEYS 

Arranged  by  Clay  Warnick 
Containing: 

“WE  LOVE  YOU,  CONRAD!” 

“A  LOT  OF  LIVIN’  TO  DO” 

“ONE  BOY" 

“PUT  ON  A  HAPPY  FACE” 

"BABY,  TALK  TO  ME ’’ 

“ROSIE” 

“KIDS”  each  .75 

SATB-#5641  SSA-#7367 

TTBB-#6621 

VOCAL  SELECTION 

(Words  &  Music)  .  .  .  $2.00 

SHEET  MUSIC 

from  “BYE  BYE  BIRDIE”  6(K  each 
“BABY,  TALK  TO  ME” 

“HOW  LOVELY  TO  BE  A  WOMAN  " 
“KIDS" 

"A  LOT  OF  LIVIN’  TO  DO" 

“ONE  BOY” 

“ONE  LAST  KISS” 

"PUT  ON  A  HAPPY  FACE” 

“ROSIE" 

ORCHESTRATIONS 

MEDLEY  NO.  1,  including 
“BABY,  TALK  TO  ME,"  “ONE  BOY," 

“ROSIE" . $1.50 

MEDLEY  NO.  2.  including  "KIDS," 
“PUT  ON  A  HAPPY  FACE,"  "A  LOT 
OF  UVIN’  TO  00"  .  .  .  .  $1.50 


C  or  ado 

EDWIN  H  MORRIS  (CANADA)  LIMITED 

t  4  BIRCH  AVf  NUf 
TORONTO  7  ONTARIO  CANADA 
U  S  A 

EDWIN  H  MORRIS  &  COMPANY.  INC 

31  WEST  S4fh  STREET 
NE  W  YORK  1  9  NY 


Jaavory,  1961 
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brilliant 
easy  response 


REBO  MUSIC  PubUcatkns 
for  Wind  Instruments, 

Solos,  Ensembles,  Choirs 

421-25  E.  Alonwla  A««^  D«av«r  9,  Cola. 

MONEY  TALKS 

Would  that  1  were  rich,  then  my 
faults  would  be  called  eccentricities. 

An  old  timer  is  one  who  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  the  government  was  criticized 
for  giving  away  free  seeds. 


Double  Reed  Classroom 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

are  always  the  final  criterion  for  a  high 
rating. 

Certain  compositions  of  intrinsic 
value  of  the  so-called  classics  require  a 
traditional  interpretation  of  broad  mu¬ 
sical  knowledge  for  such  a  performance. 
That  is  where  the  well  qualified  band 
director  or  experienced  private  music 
teacher  is  indispensible. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Double 
Reed  Classroom  in  the  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  we  discussed  the  reed  and 
types  of  trim  for  the  players  who  have 
played  for  some  time. 

Just  in  case  Santa  Claus  came  by 
with  a  Double  Reed  instrument  for  a 
new  student  of  a  Double  Reed  instru¬ 
ment,  let  us  conduct  a  Double  Reed 
Clinic  for  the  beginning  student. 

DOUBLE  REED  CLINIC 
For  Tho  Beginning  Student 

All  students  of  music  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  become  aware  that  music  is  purely 
sound  and  the  quality  of  sound  or  tone, 
as  we  normally  refer  to  it,  must  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

Most  of  these  people  very  quickly  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  non  “em¬ 
bouchure.”  Mr.  Webster  defines  em¬ 
bouchure  in  the  following  manner,  a) 
The  mouthpiece  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  b)  The  shaping  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
etc.,  in  producing  a  musical  tone,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  wind  instrument. 

From  this  we  draw  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  “tone  production  on  any  type  of 
wind  instrument  is  not  feasible  or  at 
least  not  practical  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  embouchure  in  some  man¬ 
ner.”  In  this,  we  must  also  conclude  that 
“tone  production  ^and  embouchure  are 
inseparable  and  must  have  some  corre¬ 
lation.” 

There  are  many  varied  theories  and 
opinions  as  to  the  use  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  for  tone  production,  all  of 
which  involves  not  only  the  embouchure 
but  the  reed  which  we  must  use  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  tone  upon  our  double  reed  in¬ 
struments.  It  seems  to  me  that,  at  this 


ftaKe,  is  where  our  misundentandings 
begin. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  term  “Corre- 
laticm”  let  us  divide  our  elements  into 
two  divisions,  thusly:  Correlation  divi¬ 
sion  —  1 )  Embouchure  and  Tone  Pro¬ 
duction:  2)  The  Reed  and  its  various 
adjustments. 

Study  and  general  conversation  with 
many  of  the  top  players  of  the  country 
over  a  period  of  years,  analysing  the  ul¬ 
timate  results  of  their  varied  theories, 
one  will  very  definitely  find  a  trend  of 
thought  that  is  always  present  All  wind 
playing  instruments  are  just  that  “Wind 
Playing  Instruments”  and  with  the  three 
following  statements  these  many  playen 
all  agree  to  be  basic  and  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  1)  The  reed  must  vibrate  freely: 
2)  The  wind  or  air  must  go  through 
the  irutrument  freely:  These  two  items 
apply  to  the  type  of  tone  produced.  3) 
Tire  proper  speed  of  air  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  for  each  tone  sounded  for  the  place¬ 
ment  of  that  tone.  In  other  words,  speed 
of  air  controls  pitch. 

Division  2:  The  reed  and  its  various 
adjustments.  In  order  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  various  adjustments  ne¬ 
cessary  to  any  reed  we  must  first  under¬ 
stand  the  function  of  the  reed  and  iu 


I 


(1 


purpose. 

The  purpose  and  function  of  the  reed, 
of  course,  is  to  sound  the  tone  into  the 
instrument.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
we  must  go  right  back  to  division  1), 
embouchure  and  tone  production  “The 
Reed  Must  Vibrate  Freely.”  * 

Should  the  reed  not  function  properly 
we  must  know  why.  First  we  must  under¬ 
stand  —  if  the  reed  does  not  vibrate  free- 1 
ly  it  surely  will  not  function  properly.  I 
How  do  we  correct  this  situation?  w 
Here  the  correction  or  procedure  can  i 
stem  from  many  things.  Such  as  —  The  ' 
cane  from  which  our  reed  is  made:  The 
type  of  trim  of  the  reed:  The  thickness  = 
or  tension  to  which  the  reed  is  trimmed:  t 
The  bore  of  the  reed  being  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  instrument  upon  which  it  ] 
is  being  played :  The  reed  out  of  tune  1 
within  itself :  The  grip  or  tension  of  the 
lips  placed  upon  the  reed  by  the  Player. 

These  are  all  adjustments  that  can 
be  readily  made  when  the  proper  an¬ 
alysis  have  been  made  or  decided.  Most 
every  reed  can  be  made  to  play  some¬ 
where  near  satisfactorily  to  any  player, 
providing  the  player  is  not  too  impati¬ 
ent  in  drawing  conclusions.  Many  good 
reeds  have  been  ruined  or  discarded  be¬ 
cause  of  impatient  decisions  and  haste 
in  deciding  they  were  bad  reeds.  Again 
let  me  repeat  —  Most  every  reed  can 
be  made  to  play  some-where  near  satis¬ 
factorily  to  any  player. 

Young  students  should  experience  the 
feel  of  free  vibrating  reeds  from  the  very 
beginning  of  study.  This  experience  will, 
{Turn  to  page  65) 
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in  time,  help  greatly  in  their  decisions 
in  w  orking  over  reeds  that  play  poorly. 
The  player  should  master  the  reed  — 
never  let  the  reed  master  the  player.  So 
long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 

The  End 


The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

ticifate  is  requested  to  write  National 
Secretary-Treasurer  Charles  Minelli, 
ttiio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  at  once. 

New  College  Bandmasters  And 
Changes  In  Location 

Band  Stand  page  herewith  salutes 
those  who  have  entered  the  college  band 
directing  profession  this  school  year,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  changed  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  1960-61  school  year.  The 
following  list  has  been  compiled  from 
various  sources  including  the  Division 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  of  the  College  Band 
Directors  National  Association.  We  know 
that  our  list  is  incomplete  and  suggest 
that  anyone  who  reads  this  page  whose 
name  should  be  listed  here,  send  full  in¬ 
formation  on  your  former  position  and 
status  as  well  as  your  new  position,  with 
dty  and  state  to:  Arthur  L.  Williams, 
Editor,  Band  Stand  Page,  Oberlin  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1.  BENCRISCUTTO,  Frank  P.  A.  is 
currently  Bandmaster  and  Instructor  in 
the  Music  Department,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  replac¬ 
ing  Cale  Sperry  now  in  Tampa,  Florida. 
Frank  recently  received  the  Doctor  of 
Musical  Arts  degree  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music. 

2.  BIRD,  Gordon  is  now  Associate 
Professor  in  charge  of  Band  Activities 
at  Northern  Illinios  University,  DeKalb, 
Illinois,  replacing  Merton  Utgaard  who 
resigned  to  devote  full  time  to  the  Peace 
Garden  Music  Camp.  Dr.  Bird  has  for 
the  past  several  years  been  connected 
with  the  Monroe  Company,  Colfax, 
Iowa,  and  before  that  was  at  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  as  bandmaster. 

3.  BUTLER,  John,  is  serving  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  Clemson  College,  Clem- 
nn.  South  Carolina,  during  the  1960- 
61  leave  of  absence  of  Robert  Lovett. 

4.  CECIL,  Herbert,  is  the  new  band 
director  at  Southern  Oregon  College, 
Ashland,  Oregon. 

5.  COLBERT,  Charles,  is  now  at  Mor¬ 
ris  Harvey  College,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia  having  left  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  where  he 
was  Director  of  Bands  last  year. 

6.  COLWELL,  Richard,  has  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Eastern  Montana  College, 
Billings,  Montana  as  Band  Director  after 


spending  a  one  year  leave  of  absence  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

7.  DAVIS,  Samuel,  is  filling  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  Band  Director  at  Whitworth  Col¬ 
lege,  Spokane,  Washington  while  James 
Carlsen  is  now  on  leave  of  absence. 

9.  HEDLUND,  H.  Jean,  is  now  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  in  the  Music  Department 
of  Northern  Michigan  College,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Michigan  where  he  teaches  dou¬ 
ble  reeds  and  theory,  having  left  his  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands  position  at  Kansas  State 
College,  Manhattan,  Kansas  where  he 
had  been  a  music  instructor  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

10.  JULIAM,  W.  J.,  on  January  1, 
1961  liecame  Director  of  Bands,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Dr.  Juliam  was  formerly  at  Tenessee 
Technical  Institute,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 

1 1.  LEWIS,  Gene,  is  the  new  Director 
of  Marching  Band  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  of  Agriculture,  Engineering 
and  Science,  located  at  University  Park, 
N.  M.  He  also  teaches  brasses. 

12.  MAXON,  W'illiam,  is  the  new 
Band  Director  at  Eastern  Washington 
College  of  Education,  Cheney,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

13.  MORRIS,  Victor,  is  the  new  Band 
Director  at  Mount  Union  College,  Al¬ 
liance,  Ohio,  replacing  Paul  Whear  who 
is  now  at  Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebras¬ 
ka. 

14.  PRITCHARD,  James,  is  the  new 
Band  Director  at  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  this  year. 

15.  QUAYLE,  Robert  G.,  is  now 
teaching  bassoon  and  Marching  Band 
techniques  at  State  University,  College 
of  Education,  Fredonia,  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music,  New  Baltimore,  Michigan,  and 
a  teaching  assistant  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

16.  SHETLER,  Donald  J.,  is  the  new 
Band  Director  at  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cleveland,  Ohio  replacing 
Charles  Colbert  who  is  now  in  West 
Virginia.  Dr.  Shetler  was  formerly  at 
Eastern  Tennessee  State  University, 
John.son  City,  Tenn. 

17.  SMALL,  Terance  S.,  is  Graduate 
As.sistant  Band  Director  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  a.ssist- 
ing  Donald  Shetler.  He  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  .six  years  with  the  University  of 
Michigan  Bands  and  is  a  saxophone 
player. 

18.  SPERRY,  Gale,  is  now  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  University  of  Southern  Florida, 
Tampa,  Florida,  having  resigned  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  his  position  since  1953. 

19.  TRYTHALL,  Gilbert,  is  now 
Band  Director,  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  He  was  formerly  assistant  with 
the  Big  Red  Marching  Band,  Cornell  U., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


20.  UTGAARD,  Merton,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  bands.  Northern  Illinois  U., 
DeKalb,  Ill.,  is  now  devoting  full  time 
to  the  Peace  Garden  Music  Camp  at 
International  Peace  Garden,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

21.  WHEAR,  Paul  W.  is  now  Head 
of  the  Music  Department  and  Director 
of  Bands,  Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebras¬ 
ka.  He  was  formerly  at  Mount  Union 
College,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

22.  FOELLER,  George,  is  the  new 
assistant  Band  Director  at  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois 
where  he  works  with  Arden  Vance,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands. 

23.  ROACH,  George,  is  now  Assistant 
Director  of  Bands  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

24.  HOUSTON,  James,  is  now  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  Bands  at  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Our  February  Band  Stand  page  will 
contain  a  report  on  the  1 1  th  National 
CBDNA  Conference  held  last  Decem¬ 
ber  15-17,  1960  in  Chicago,  Illinois  to¬ 
gether  with  a  salute  to  the  new  National 
Officers  who  will  guide  our  progress 
during  the  biennial  1960-62. 

The  End 

T  &  D  Now  Handles 

Evans  Drum  Heads 


Many  new  items  will  be  found  in  the 
1961  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.  catalog  re¬ 
cently  mailed  to  Music  Dealers.  By  pop¬ 
ular  request,  the  new  “Evans  All  Weath¬ 
er”  heads  are  listed  in  the  catalog. 

Evans  heads  will  satisfy  all  drummers 
because  they  can  be  played  at  peak  ef¬ 
ficiency  under  any  weather  conditions  — 
hot,  cold,  dry  or  wet.  Made  with  a 
seamless  plastic  flesh  hoop,  it’s  rein¬ 
forced  and  molded  to  the  head.  This 
type  of  construction  guarantees  a  head 
that’s  really  “tough”  and  will  withstand 
extremely  hard  use. 

Write  to  T  &  D,  425  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  for  a  price 
list.  . 


A  Little  More  .  .  . 

A  little  more  kindness, 

A  little  less  creed, 

A  little  more  giving, 

A  little  less  greed, 

A  little  more  smile, 

A  little  less  frown, 

A  little  less  kicking 
A  man  when  he's  down, 
A  little  more  "we,” 

A  little  less  “I,” 

A  little  more  laugh, 

A  little  less  cry, 

A  little  more  flowers 
On  the  pathway  of  life. 
And  fewer  on  graves 
At  the  end  of  the  strife. 


onuory,  IW 
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REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  BT  FERRELL.  NATION* 
ally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  fine  quality  genuine  French 
cane  of  my  own  direct  importation.  A  real¬ 
ly  professional  reed  especially  prepared  for 
the  school  bass<*jnlst.  ^Joy  the  satisfaction 
of  fine  reed  performance.  3  reeds  $5.00; 
$18.00  per  dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell,  Box  505, 
Kqualify,  Ill.  (Formerly  Bassoonist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra). 


REEDS  DESIGNED  FOR  TOUNG  PLATERS. 
Handmade  Oboe  and  Bassoon  Reeds.  $lii0 
each.  Bb  Clarinet,  Box  of  25  —  $4.50,  10  for 
$2.00;  Also  Sax,  Box  of  25  —  $6.00,  10  for 
$3.00;  Tenor  Sax,  Box  of  25  —  $8.00,  10  for 
$4.00.  Reeds  araded  m  —  2  —  2%-  H.  L. 
Smith  Reed  Company,  Box  91,  Bippus,  In¬ 
diana. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  PROFESSIONALLY 
made  and  tested  by  William  Koch,  22  years 
solo  bassoonist  U.  S.  Marine  Band.  $1.50 
each,  or  $16J>0  a  dozen.  6238  —  14tb  Ave. 
South,  St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. 


OBOE  REEDS  $1.$$;  ENGLISH  HORN  REED. 
$1.75.  Hetlred  from  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
years  of  experience  in  perfecting  a  perfect 
reed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mr.  Joseph 
Antonucci,  4007  Ohio  Avenue,  Tampa  11, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOUSAPHONE  BELL  COVERS  COMPLETE 
with  School  lx;tter  $5.00.  Specify  color  (send 
sample)  and  bell  size.  Design  covers  on 
specuil  order.  Musical  Speclames  Mfg.  Co., 
1435  B.  West  50th  St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


STAMP-THE-KEY.  FIVE  RUBBER  STAMPS 
with  detailed  impression  of  the  key  systems 
of  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  or  saxo¬ 
phone.  Approximate  size  of  impression  — 
2%\  Sample  of  impressions  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  $2.50  for  each  includes  postage. 
Woodwind  Supplies  Company,  Box  27, 
Potsdam,  New  York. 


WANTED 


WANTED:  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  UNI- 
foimis,  maroon  and  gray,  top  condition, 

Jrades  7  to  12.  Write  Memorial  High  ^hooi, 
ohn  R.  Robbins,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  wf>rdt,  $3.50  (SSc 
each  additional  wmd);  25  words 
lor  $4.50  (20c  each  addiUonal 
word);  50  words  for  $0.75  (ISc 
each  additional  word). 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


BIG  BARGAINS  1  SCHOOL  BANDS.  CHORAL 
Groups,  Orchestras,  Ivory  white  single- 
breasted  coats  with  shawl  collar,  verv 
slightly  used,  every  size,  cleaned,  pressed, 
excellent  condition,  $5.00  each.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  cool  cloth,  midnight  blues,  blacks, 
$4.00,  $3.00,  all  sizes.  Sashes  new  $2.00,  used 
$1.00.  Tuxedo  shirts,  dress  formals,  three 
$5.00.  New  formal  latest  ties,  50#.  Late 
style  tuxedo  suits  midnight  blues  blacks, 
shawl  collars,  all  sizes,  like  new,  $15.00. 
Leaders  late  style  coats,  $7.00,  assorted 
colors.  Full  dress  suits  like  new,  latest, 
$25.00.  Beautiful  maroon  velvet  curtain  (11 
X  34)  bargain,  $100.00  (cost  $300.00  new). 
Flashy  gins  costumes,  new,  $10.00.  Fifty 
white,  doublebreasted  coats,  $100.00.  Twenty- 
five  $50.00.  Forty  West  Point  red  tall  coate, 
$125.00.  Forty  silver  grey  Jackets,  assorted 
sizes,  like  new,  $100.00.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
blues,  blacks,  $4.1)0.  New  clown  suite,  big 
flash,  $10.00.  Red  wigs,  $5.00.  A1  Wallace, 
2453  N.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago  14.  Illinois. 


EXCELLENT  BARGAIN  1  FOR  8 ALE  100  1$ 
oz.  all  wool  twill  uniforms  plus  30  separate 
coats.  Solid  gray  double  breasted  uniform 
coats  trimmed  with  roval  blue.  Trousers 
solid  gray  with  blue  stripes.  Military  caps. 
$400.00  will  take  all.  Write  F.  C.  Herndon, 
l.amar  Consolidated  High  School,  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE:  FIFTY -NINE  RED  COATS.  4* 
black  trousers,  51  red  hats.  Trim  red  and 
white.  100%  wool  whipcord.  38  white 
leather  belts,  49  citation  cords.  Suitable 
for  grades  8-12.  Ciood  condition.  Best  offer. 
Contact:  Melvin  R.  Keranen,  Romeo  Jr. 
High  School,  Romeo,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  TWENTY-EIGHT  BAND  UNI- 
forms.  F^xcellent  condition.  Maroon  coat, 
trousers,  pershing  rap.  Gray  trim.  Twenty- 
four  capn  and  pershing  caps,  red  with 

f:ruy  and  gold  trim.  I’rlc^  low.  Joliet  Pub¬ 
ic  Schools,  Joliet,  Montana. 


FOR  SALE:  SIXTY  BAND  UNIFORMS. 
(H)OD  condition.  Royal  blue  coats  with  gray 
trousers.  Pershing  oap,  no  belt.  (^Id  trim. 
Priced  right.  Chilton  Ihiblic  Schools,  Chil¬ 
ton,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  THIRTY-SIX  COMPLETE  baad 
uniforms.  Black  pants  with  orange  trim, 
orange  Jackets.  Very  excellent  condition. 
Grades  7  through  12.  Contact  Vernon  Blehm, 
Director  of  Bands,  McDonald,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:  APPROXIMATELY  SEVENTY 
band  uniforms,  coats  —  maroon  with  white 

trim,  trousers  _  tan  with  maroon  stripe, 

shako  —  maroon  with  white  trim  and  white 
7  inch  ostrich  fountain  plume.  Contact 
Everett  Oorge,  Rand  Director,  Orosi  Union 
High,  Orosi,  California. 


No  machine  has  ever  bean  invented  to  make  violins 
or  paint  great  works  of  art,  or  make  fine  musical 
'instrument  cases.  Only  skilled,  patient  hands  can 
do  these  thing 9^^  more 
hand  crafting  than  any  other  cases  built  In  America. 


SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  helped 
dozens  of  schoob  sell  their  used 
uniforms  and  assisted  newly  or¬ 
ganized  school  bands  in  locating 
used  uniforms  of  their  school  coT 
ors.  We  can  help  you  too.  Just 
write  out  a  claaufied  advertise¬ 
ment,  count  the  words,  check  the 
classified  rate  box,  send  ad  copv 
and  remittance,  and  then  set  baa 
and  watch  the  results.  We  have 
over  300  satisfied  customers. 
Make  checks  or  money  orders 
payable  to: 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


4  E.  Clinton  St.  Joliot,  III.  $ 


I  BlICl  ISSUES  I 

“Back  Issues”  of 
I  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
A  are  available  to  readers. 

T  When  ordering  please  state 
<►  year  and  month.  May  be  or- 
o  dered  by  Volume  and  month 
number  also. 

I  50^  each 

( >  (plu*  pottoga) 

it  Allow  5$  postage  for  each' 
copy  ordered.  Cash  or  check 
must  accompany  order. 

Writ*  to: 

I  THE  SCHOOL  MHSICIAH 

f  4  East  Clinton  St.  Joliot,  III. 


Bound  Volume  No.  31 
Now  Ready 
Only  $4.95 


Every  issue  from  September  196$ 
to  June  1960  beautifully  bound  In 
heavy  red  cloth  covers  with  gold 
embMsed  title.  Available  to  Di¬ 
rectors,  Students,  and  Librarians. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  E.  Clinton  •  Jolint,  II. 


